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Fia. 1.—VISITING 


TOILETTE. 


SUMMER TOILETTES.—[See Pace 535.] 
Fra. 2-—-WALKING COSTUME. 
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THE BLOSSOMED BUD. 
By WILL CARLETON. 


TS a babe—a three-month-old— 
That Death had come to see: 
It was white and still and cold 
As any babe could be. 
But its features softly traced 
A life that God had planned: 
Some one, dreaming this, had placed 
A rose-bud in its hand. 


Deeply wept the parents when 
That spirit fluttered free ; 
They were sad and wretched then, 
As parents oft must be. 
Each the other’s picture borne 
Saw in the fleeting face. 
When that heart from theirs was torn, 
It left so large a place! 


But when last in its repose 
They kissed it mournfully, 
That small bud had grown a rose, 
As sweet as rose could be. 
With its soft breath it perfumed 
The sad and solemn hour; 
And it smiled and glowed and bloomed, 
A grand and perfect flower. 


Then those hearts grew strangely light, 
And bade their doubtings flee ; 
They were full of hopes as bright 
As stricken ones could be. 
And the pastor gently said, 
“This tells, to our dim eyes, 
That your darling is not dead, 
But blooms in Paradise.” 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HarpPer’s Bazar may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly, It is Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 





“Tt abounds in just the reading that boys and girls 
most like. It is thoroughly healthful in tone, and 
eminently bright and readable.”—New England Home 
Journal. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Itiustratep WEeKLY. 

The number published August 5 contains a rare 
assortment of stories and articles by some of the 
best known writers for little folk, as, for instance, 

arts 1, I, and IL. of 
THE STORY OF A RING, 

by Lucy ©. Lituik ; “ Johnny and the Catamount,” 
by Frep Myron Coupy; “ A Charitable Dog,” by 
Mary B. Doper ; “ Camping Out,” by Kirk Mun- 
rok; “ Mummy Crocodiles,’ by Ernest Incer- 
SOLL, ete. 

Among the numerous and beautiful illustra- 


tions, special attention may be called to a full page 
entitled, 


“DON'T WANT TO GO TO BED, NURSEY”; 
to“ Wait for Me,” by A. Dacey; to“ Ye Song of 
ve Gossips,” the verses and drawings by Howarp 
Prix; and to various sketches, illustrating the 
text, by C. D. Wexpon, Jessie Sarrpuerp, CULMER 
Barnes, M. L. D. Watson, and others. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harper's Younc Prorie 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 





AUTUMN FASHIONS. 


The especial attention of our readers is invited 
to the early information concerning autumn ma- 
terials and styles in the articles on New York 
Fashions and Paris Fashions in the present num- 
ber, which will speedily be followed by illustrations 
of autumn fashions, 








(ee Our next number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with a large variety of full-sized 
patterns, illustrations, and iptions of Cui- 
pren’s Unprr-Cioruine, CoLtars, Dresses, WRapP- 
pinas, Hats, etc. ; Lapies’ Musuin, Batiste, and 
other Summer Toierres, Wrappers, Manrvxs, 
TRAVELLING CLoaks, Garden Hats, Piano Stools, 
Hanging Cabinets, Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





THE RETURN OF AN OLD 
FRIEND. 


BOUT the time that the Prince of Wales 
made bis little visit here, England sent 
us another guest, unheralded and almost un- 
known, whose welcome was to outrun and 
outstay the royal one. Its name was Cro- 
quet, and in a pretty love-story called Syl- 
van Holt’s Daughter, and half forgotten by 
this generation (more’s the pity), was the 
only mention of it known to Americans, 
But never was foreigner so swiftly and 
heartily domesticated. Somebody near Bos- 
ton had a croquet ground. All the world 
went, to wonder, to admire, and to learn. 
But next day, as it were, a sporadic croquet 





ground broke out in New York. Next day 
the click of the balls echoed from Cincin- 
nati, and immediately Spritgfield, Balti- 
more, Albany, Philadelphia, were joined in 
a sisterhood of croquet. 

The shadiest nooks of lawn or garden 
were offered up to the new usurper. Every 
summer hotel and boarding-house adver- 
tised croquet as a necessary “attraction.” 
Manuals were written in its explanation, 
and the discussion of disputed points filled 
paragraphs in the newspapers. It was the 
pet of fashion, the solace of ennui, the joy of 
youth, the compensation of middle age. It 
penetrated to backwoods settlements and 
prairie cabins. With other applianees and 
means of civilization it followed the Pacific 
Railroad, and where the beer saloon and the 
baker’s shop put up their tents of a night, 
there too was the croquet ground, busy and 
boisterous, 

But when Fashion turns her back the 
million follow. Fashion exclaimed, with 
Falstaff, “It was ever yet the trick of this 
our English nation, if we had a good thing, 
to make it too common.” Fashion demand- 
ed a new game for the use of the nobility 
and gentry, and lawn tennis was the tri- 
umphant answer to this requisition. <A 
Prince, the Prince, took it under his august 
patronage, and in the third or fourth year 
of its existence every country house in Eng- 
land had its tennis-court and its enthusi- 
astic players. What royalty and the peer- 
age commend, American society is quick to 
accept, and lawn tennis, in the land of its 
adoption, proved more native, so to speak, 
than in the land of its birth. Croquet was 
accounted “low,” like lemon ice-cream, and 
relegated to the vulgar. Lawn tennis suits 
and lawn tennis shoes became necessary 
adjuncts to the summer wardrobe. Lawn 
tennis rackets were carried about as a sort 
of badge of fashionable freemasonry and 
exclusiveness, and not to know the game, 
or at least not to pretend to know it, blast- 
ed the social claims of the delinquent. 

And now, in fashionable England itself, 
appears a reaction against this tyranny of 
the usurper, and a distinct revival of cro- 
quet. Physicians have been saying for some 
time that lawn tennis is not a game for girls 
unless they will dress appropriately. ‘To 
dress appropriately is to leave off corsets 
and all confining ligatures, to wear a loose 
Garibaldi blouse, the lightest and finest 
skirts possible, and broad-soled shoes with- 
out heels, which give a firm foot-hold and 
steady poise. In this attire a woman is as 
free as a man to make a sudden dart, to 
spring, or to strike with vigor and judg- 
ment. Corseted and hampered by draperies 
and close-fitting shoes, these movements are 
impossible, and the attempt injurious. Now 
girls will not make themselves “guys” in 
the interest either of physiology or of a 
close game. Consequently they play both 
ungracefully and feebly, and good players 
among their brothers and friends count 
girls’ games “slow,” and play them out of 
courtesy rather than enjoyment; so that 
tennis tends more and more to become a 
man’s “ game” with each season. 

But croquet permits the prettiest dresses, 
all ruffles and laces and coquettish bows 
“to tie a young man’s heart within,” the 
tidiest booting, the most leisurely and grace- 
ful playing, the timeliest and happiest helps 
and hinderances to friend or foe, and the 
amplest opportunities for flirtation or more 
serious wooing that ever a benevolent- 
minded old patriarch of a game afforded. 

These considerations, with that happy 
open-air healthfulness that distinguishes 
it, seem sufficient to account for the new 
interest in croquet which fortunately re- 
vives among us. But if a more convincing 
argument of the intrinsic excellence of the 
game were needful, it may be found in the 
statement that it is played with much fer- 
vor (of the aristocratic kind) at Sandring- 
ham and Eastwell Park! 





AFFECTATIONS. 


FFECTATIONS are usually acquired in 
youth, when the plastic soul takes im- 
pressions easily. An imaginative young 
person, observing “tricks and ways” in an- 
other which seem fascinating and taking in 
her eyes, assumes possession of them as 
far as possible, puts these foreign airs and 
graces on as she would her rings and brace- 
lets, as outward adornments, in order to 
make herself engaging, not understanding 
that her own native bearing and manners 
become her a thousand times more, and that 
nature created each one with her “ own lit- 
tle attractions,” which blossom out from the 
character spontaneously, like roses from the 
rose-bush, and are more in harmony with 
the personnel and surroundings of the own- 
er than any borrowed finery of manner, lit- 
tle dreaming that her affectations affect one 
with the same incongruity as if violets 
should grow on the pine-tree, or the peony 
crown the anemone’s slender stem. To be 





sure, after one has worn this stolen frip- 
pery a number of years, it becomes almost 
second nature, and often deceives the very 
elect, until some accident puts the wearer 
off guard and discloses the natural woman 
behind the masquerade. Why, because we 
delight in the pretty ways of another, need 
we seek to ingraft them upon our own na- 
ture, and so be neither ourselves or yet that 
other? In fact, it is seldom that we do in- 
graft them successfully ; we only veneer our- 
selves with them at best, and veneering, as 
everybody knows, is apt to crack and peel 
off and reveal the sham. People who think 
of themselves a great deal, and are not quite 
satisfied with the subject, sometimes fancy 
that a lisp is attractive, that an inability 
to pronounce the letter r has charms, that 
a trick of casting down the eyes, for no rea- 
son whatever, lends an impression of inno- 
cent youth, that vivacity is a good invest- 
ment, and enthusiasms indicate an interest- 
ing temperament, and accordingly they make 
haste to indue themselves with some one of 
these attractions. One who is determined 
to adopt affectations should study her own 
style in order to assimilate them, since the 
manners or graces of the small woman 
would perhaps be out of place in “a daugh- 
ter of the gods divinely tall,” and the thin 
girl had best beware how she assumes the 
coquetries that become the plump beauty. 





THE HEALTH OF INTELLECT- 
UAL WOMEN. 
\ E must confess that we are rather amused 

'Y than otherwise by the attitude maintained 
by various so-called scientific people in relation 
to the intellectual status of women, and its reaction 
on their physical well or ill being, and that we 
ourselves are more inclined to style these people 
sciolists than scientists, and to believe them act- 
uated by prejudice and conservatism rather than 
by the actual search or desire of truth. It is as- 
serted by these authorities that the exercise of 
her brain by a woman, to any more unusual ex- 
tent than the affairs of her marketing, shopping, 
housekeeping, and family rule, is injurious to her 
health, and can result only in a general breaking 
down of both brain and bodily frame. 

We will not pause to discuss the question by 
itself ; we will only mention, as a partial reply to 
this, a very few of the leading cases of intellect- 
ual exercise in women as they occur to us. The 
pioneer of all our literary women, the gentle 
Anne Bradstreet, living in a time full of hardship 
and exposure, died, perhaps too early, at sixty-five ; 
but her successor, Hannah Adams, lived to be 
seventy-six, and was a woman whose brain had 
been vigorously and unceasingly exercised in all 
those years. Hannah More, however, improved 
on this, securing eighty-eight years, and leaving a 
fortune of a hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
chiefly acquired by her pen; that hers was a 
strong intellect strongly used, nobody will deny, 
in view of her career, in which we see her as the 
valued friend of the great men of her time, re- 
quested by royalty to draw up a plan for the ed- 
ucation of the young heir to the throne, and 
nourishing the beginnings of Thomas Babington 
Macaulay’s genius. Elizabeth Carter, another, 
friend of Dr. Johnson and of all that great circle, 
the translator of Epictetus as well, reached a tale 
of eighty-three years; Joanna Baillie, of eighty ; 
while Mrs. Barbauld, a woman whose genius is 
far from sufficiently appreciated by this self- 
sufficient day, Lucy Aikin, and Maria Edgeworth 
all lived into extreme old age. Had the exercise 
of their very superior intellectual qualities at all 
affected the health of these women, their lives, it 
is to be presumed, would have been much briefer 
affairs than they were. 

Returning to our own shores, among our early 
authoresses we shall see that Mrs. Eliza Buck- 
minster Lee reached the age of seventy, Mrs. Far- 
rar that of seventy-nine; that Mrs. Follen, Miss 
Leslie, and Miss Hannah F. Gould all went on 
well into the seventies, while Mrs, Hannah F. Lee 
saw her eightieth summer. Many of these names 
are half forgotten now, but the work that they 
did was work suited to their generation, applaud- 
ed by it, and of service to it. 

Again, Mary Russell Mitford, whose life was 
spent in literary occupations, waited for her sev- 
entieth year to die in; and Harriet Martineau, of 
a more powerful and active mind, lived even to 
an older age. Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi was eighty-one 
when the summons came; Mrs. Sherwood, whose 
pen was the pleasure of the childhood of so many 
who have passed away in old age themselves, was 
seventy-six; Caroline Southey was seventy-one ; 
and Agnes Strickland was seventy-four. It strikes 
us that the array of names of women who lived, in 
spite of the use of their intellects, beyond the or- 
dinary course of life—even of masculine life— 
grows imposing as we proceed. 

Mrs. 8. C. Hall, to continue, whose intelligence 
was restless and vivid, died only at eighty ; Har- 
riet Lee, the author of the Canterbury Tales, which 
were the delight of her generation, lived to be 
ninety-five; and pretty Fanny Burney had some of 
her charm left when she went away at eighty-eight. 
Poor Mary Lamb perhaps ought not to be quoted, 
as, although she lived to be eighty-two, it was but 
the fraction of a life; but then there was Mlle. 
De Scudéry, a very different sort of woman, who 
lived to be ninety-four, and who, with all her milk 
and rose-water tendencies, was very useful in the 
terrors and harshness of her time, as any gentle 
influence must needs have been; there was Ma- 
dame De Sévigné, who lived to be seventy ; Eliza- 
beth Montague, who laid down her pen at eighty ; 
George Sand, whose powerful intellect rested only 
after seventy-two years of brilliancy; Fredrika 





Bremer, who, as compared with her contempora- 
ries, died young at sixty-five, and would have been 
still young at twice that age; while if Madame 
De Staél bade the world good-by at sixty-one, and 
Angelica Kauffman had but a half-dozen years 
the advantage of her, Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu kept things lively into her seventy-third year. 

Nor have the women placed on thrones, or near 
them, found swaying the sceptre more wearing to 
the thread of life than rust. We have the great 
Elizabeth dying in her seventieth year ; Catherine 
de Medicis in her seventy-second—and whether 
she were bad or good, she had a mind, and used 
it; Catherine the Great of Russia lived to be 
sixty-seven; Marie de Medicis died at sixty-nine ; 
Margaret of Parma, the Regent of the Nether- 
lands, and Christina, the daughter of Gustavus 
Vasa, both reached the same number of years 
that Victoria now numbers, which, if it does not 
constitute age, yet does not indicate premature 
decay; Maria Theresa wanted a year of living as 
long ; Queen Hortense laid down her sceptre over 
men’s hearts at seventy-one; while Madame De 
Genlis, who reared a king, died at eighty-four, 
having the same age as Madame De Maintenon, 
who ruled without being a queen. These are 
but a handful out of many; and those women 
who have lived on thrones, or in the “ fierce light” 
that beats about them, who have died at an ear- 
lier age than these, have perished by the sword 
rather than by the famine; their genius was not 
fed at the expense of their bodies, but of course 
it aroused antagonisms that were the means of 
their destruction ; yet, nevertheless, these same 
women lasted a longer period than those who, 
the favorites of kings, lived lives of ease and lux- 
ury, and never gave evidence of having any more 
brains than their masters, 

Nor have the excitements and industries and 
strong heart-beats of the stage, where great tri- 
umphs are achieved, as in any other walk of life, 
only by genius and Jabor, been fatal to women. 
Mrs. Siddons was seventy-six when the curtain 
fell between life and her forever ; Pasta was sixty- 
seven on making her last adieux ; Catalani, sixty- 
seven; Mars was sixty-eight; and Fanny Kemble 
still lives at seventy-three, and Jenny Lind, ten 
years her junior. It is true that most of them 
ceased to play or sing at a little after middle life, 
although not on account of any abnormal physical 
deterioration, but only from that to which all the 
race, men as well as women, is subject with time; 
yet, without exception, they took their interests 
and activities into their comparatively private life 
with them. We do not, however, cite women on 
the stage as examples of longevity, because the 
physical exposures incident to their work, and its 
unwholesome nature, equally with men and wo- 
men, can be considered like weights tied to the 
heels at the first plunge into water, with which 
one is certainly very unlikely to float. 

Again, we have women famous for their reli- 
gious powers and gifts and work. The Countess 
of Huntingdon, who played a most conspicuous 
and able part in the religious life of the world, 
contributing immensely to the success of evangel- 
ical methods, survived into her eighty-fifth year ; 
Madame Guyon, too, of an exalted mystical nature, 
pursued her dreams for sixty-nine years, and Ma- 
dame Swetchine followed her example for a large 
part of her three-quarters of a century. To what 
an age did the labors of Dorothea Dix extend! 
And surely neither Elizabeth Fry’s health or fam- 
ily came to grief in any way because of her care 
for the prisoner and sufferer. And as if to show 
that the exercise of one’s wits in a very opposite 
direction was not calculated to wear out the body, 
it may be mentioned that the years of Mlle. Le- 
normand, the fortune-teller who enjoyed Napole- 
on’s friendship, amounted to seventy-one. 

Science, also, has its own story to tell in behalf 
of the good rather than ill effects of the closest 
application possible to the human, not merely the 
female, mind. The age of Mary Somerville has 
passed into a proverb, her mind still clear when 
at ninety-two she solved the great equation of 
life; the learned Anna Comnena died a compar- 
ative girl at sixty-five; Maria Gaetana Agnesi, 
the author of Analytical Institutions, who at 
twelve conversed in Greek and Latin, and but lit- 
tle later lectured in the absence of her father (a 
mathematical professor in the University of Bo- 
logna), lived to be eighty-three; and our own 
Maria Mitchell, who is already well up among the 
sixties, has every reason to expect as long life as 
her great predecessor, Caroline Herschel, wlio 
lived to be ninety-eight before finding her way 
to the stars. From such facts one can only 
make the deduction that the move vigorously a 
woman exerts her intellect, the more it shall re- 
dound to her benefit physically, and can only 
wonder that the masculine and so-called scien- 
tific critic can draw any other inference. Of 
course all these women died, and though occasion- 
ally from mere senility, generally with sickness 
and disease; but we are under the impression 
that even the most intellectual of men have done 
the same. 

Looking still further among actively intelligent 
women, we shall find our ideas in this matter up- 
held by the advanced age reached by many either 
still among us or but lately gone, as, for instance, 
by the Grimke sisters; by our sweet Miss Sedg- 
wick, who reached the age of seventy-eight; by 
Emma Willard, whose years were eighty-three ; by 
Mrs. Sigourney, whose lyre was unstrung only at 
seventy-four. Meta Heusser, the adored German 
song-writer, lived to be seventy-nine; and Lady 
Nairn, the Flower of Strathearn, who tore the 
lovely old Scotch tunes from coarse and common 
words, and without letting her name be known 
till her death, wrote political ballads, the “ Laird 
o’ Cockpen,” and the “Land o’ the Leal,” and 
countless others as well beloved, lived to be eighty- 
nine, 

In affairs of more vigorous intellectual life 
than song-writing we find Frances Power Cobbe 
alive and alert to-day at sixty-four, with a great 
following of those of her own age behind her. 
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There are Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony, and 
their contemporaries also, still looking forward, 
unimpeded by the weight of years, There is 
Mrs. Myra Gaines, too, a woman who has known 
as many intellectual cares and anxieties through 
the intricacies of legal lore as any lawyer in the 
country, and who still fights her unequal battle, 
one woman against a “ whole city full,” at seven- 
ty-nine. Mrs. Oliphant, always delightful and al- 
ways indefatigable, a wise old woman, only ripen- 
ing with increasing summers, is still amusing the 
world at sixty-six ; Mrs, Craik (Dinah Maria Mau- 
lock) is not much younger; Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney has not laid down her pen at sixty, and her 
children and grandchildren show that her use of 
that pen has never injured them, as it has never 
injured her. Does any one suppose that the use 
of her intellect ever injured the health of that 
creature of tradition, Margaret Fuller? Did 
Lydia Maria Child die an octogenarian after mak- 
ing the first acquaintance with ill health because 
of stimulation of her brain? Have Marie Zakr- 
zewska, among the first to open the medical 
profession to women, Lucy Stone, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Stowe, Marian Harland, or Anne 
Whitney, the sculptor, been hampered by ill- 
ness? On the contrary, they are women of ro- 
bust health. Yet, if there is anything in the 
strictures of our scientific friends, they ought to 
be miserable invalids, every one. Among the or- 
ators, also, we doubt if it was ever heard that 
Mrs. Livermore, or Anna Dickinson, or Antoinette 
Blackwell, or Olympia Brown, was injured by 
her publie speaking to a greater degree than 
maie orators and lecturers have been. Where 
are there better examples of vigor to be found 
than in Clara Louise Kellogg, in Christine Nils- 
son, in Adelina Pattimwomen whose lives are far 
from domestic quiet, and whose study of music 
and histrionic art involves no common degree 
of mental labor? And, to conclude, find us wo- 
men whose work agrees with them better than 
Sarah Orne Jewett, than Blanche Willis Howard, 
than Mary Mapes Dodge. And if, in any among 


our other writers, the flame burns too brightly for | 


its fragile clay, and shuts them out of our cate- 
gory, still there are left Mrs. Moulton, Mrs. Fields, 
Mrs. Spofford, Mrs. Thaxter, and Mrs. Burnett, 
who live in the midst of active thought and work, 
and who, except for natural causes, have hardly 
ever known a day’s illness in the whole course 
of their lives. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN NOVELTIES. 


LTHOUGH summer is just at its height, mer- 

chants are preparing for the next season, 
and are receiving their first importations of dress 
goods for autumn and winter use. Woollen 
stuffs promise to remain in favor for street dress- 
es, and velvets for carriage costumes. In new 
wool fabrics plain self colors, small figures, and 
stripes of various widths make up the bulk of the 
importations. For solid colors, dahlia, plum, 
prune, and heliotrope shades are largely import- 
ed in fine cashmeres, in lady’s cloth, in Astra 
khang, and the rough bison cloths ; various shades 
of mushroom, seal, and the golden browns are also 
represented. It is prophesied that green of 
brighter shades than those lately worn will be 
used for winter dresses; the’rresson green now in 
favor in Paris appears in figures on darker wool 
grounds, and there are moss and bronze shades, 
but less olive green than was seen last winter. 


ih 


ASTRAKHAN-JERSEY, POLARIAN, ETC. 


A novelty in wool goods is an Astrakhan-Jersey 
cloth, which has a webbing for the foundation that 
is elastic, and on this is knotted and looped wool 
that gives the effect of Astrakhan furs. This 
will be used for trimming cloth dresses in bands 
and borders, and also for entire jackets; it comes 
in many gray shades, in golden brown, the new 
greens, dark red,and black. Another new fabric 
imitates the smoother skins of the Astrakhan 
lamb, and is called Polarian. This is made of silk 
threads that are partly smooth and partly crin- 
kled, though only slightly rough, and woven in 
very small loops that do not make so thick and 
clumsy a fabric as the wool Astrakhans, A mix- 
ture of silk and wool in one material is a revival 
of the old-time prunella, with closely twilled 
ground that looks like satin; this may be had 
quite plain or with raised velvet figures, or else 
with flowers outlined by beads; it is limited to 
black, and will be used mostly for over-dresses, 
For children’s wraps are white cloths, in basket 
and striped or corded patterns, that have a thick 
warm lamb’s-wool back that looks as if a sheet of 
wadding had been glued to it on the wrong side. 
The newest bison cloths have stripes of wool Astra- 
khan woven in them in self colors or in two con- 
trasting colors, 

VELVETS. 

Another velvet season is announced for both 
dresses and wraps. There are plain velvets with 
the short close pile that is not easily marred ; 
uncut velvet in heavy reps, that many modistes 
commend as the most elegant of all velvets; the 
frisé velvet, with rough, crinkled, uncut loops or 
pile, making figures on plain pile or on plain reps ; 
the chiné velvet with changeable colors in the 
closely clipped pile ; and the striped velvets which 
were fashionable in Paris last year, but were only 
used here by very exclusive modistes. Stripes 
ave a decided feature of the new importations, and 
merchants expect them to become as popular 
here next season as they now are in Europe. 
Even stripes of bold width, from one to three 
inches broad, are shown in dark red next green, 
or écru with golden brown, white with black, 
moss green with heliotrope, gray with black, or 
seal brown with fawn, and the same colors are 
manufactured in alternate stripes of Sicilienne 
with velvet. Prune velvet striped with Sicilienne 
stripes of the same shade makes a tasteful fab- 











ric, and the many dahlia tints are similarly wov- 
en. Bayadere velvet stripes (across from sel- 
vedge to selvedge) are also seen, and it is said are 
being made up in Paris for autumn costumes, 

For waistcoats, fancy vests, and basques there 
are many small-figured and satin-spotted velvets 
that will be liked for the gay toilettes of young 
women ; the strawberry design is prettiest among 
these, and there are trefoils, coral branches, the 
ace of clubs, and tiny dots that are the merest 
points of colored satin sunken in the deep pile 
of velvet; or else the ground is velvet, with the 
figure also of velvet of longer pile, or the figure 
may be frisé in velvet on satin ground, For 
cloaks are extremely large figures of velvet or 
of plush on uncut velvet grounds, and stripes 
both lengthwise and across the goods are seen in 
the richest cloakings. 


SILKS AND SATINS, 


There are few novelties to quote in silks, owing 
to the fact, already stated, that woollen stuffs are 
to be de rigueur for street dresses, and velvets are 
for grand toilettes, Some gros grains with reps 
of medium size are shown with pencilled stripes 
of satin of another color, and these have refined 
combinations that will please women of quiet 
tastes, such as sage green with heliotrope or 
prune stripes, brown striped with fawn-color, or 
dark blue with golden brown. Jerseys, it seems, 
are not to be discarded, but will be made of a 
silk webbing with a fleecy lining that makes it 
sufficiently warm for winter, and prevents it from 
being seen through. This comes in black, seal, 
golden brown, the dahlia shades, and the new 
green, 

Satins are again so largely imported that they 
are evidently to be retained; they come in new 
Egyptian stripes of rich yet sombre colors over- 
laid with quaint outline designs in gold or silver 
threads; there are also pointillé satins with dots 
of bright hues on a dark ground, and many with 
small velvet figures of the same shade as the 
ground. The mixtures of satin with velvet are 
among the most elegant fabrics shown for parts 
of rich costumes; thus there are satin grounds 
with tapestry-like velvet figures, the pile quite 
long, yet representing the cross stitches of gold 
tapestries, and there are chiné velvet flowers, 
fruits, and nuts strewn at wide intervals on dark 
or light satin grounds. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


Passementeries are being largely imported, both 
in wide borders and in separate ornaments, to be 
placed irregularly on different parts of the dress, 
in the way Madame Raymond has already de- 
scribed. Chenille and jet beads are introduced 
in new ways in these trimmings, and are arranged 
in pendants that fall from the centres of large 
flowers or other figures, A novelty for wool dress- 
es is an appliqué trimming made up of plain col- 
ored cloths covered with soutache braids that are 
ravelled out at the ends to form fringe. Borders 
of marabout feathers are imported as a garniture 
for velvet wraps, and there are bands of coq 
plumes arranged in new ways, and also of many 
of the smoother feathers, such as those of the 
guinea-hen, partridge, and pheasant. Birds’ heads 
nestle in feather trimmings, and are to be placed 
irregularly on the costume. Velvet ribbons of 
unusual width are imported for bordering dress 
skirts, for belts, and for sashes, and the narrow 
velvet ribbons will be used in many parallel rows, 
as braid is now arranged. Hercules braid and 
silk galloons woven in new designs are among 
the trimmings for wool dresses. Soutache will 
remain in favor, but there is suggested a tendency 
for wider braids. Velvet cut from the piece will 
be used on cloth and poplin dresses when the 
more severe tailor trimmings of stitching and 
braid are objected to. 

LACES. 


Dentelle Marquise is a new black lace combin- 
ing the Spanish and French laces. The meshes 
are round like those of French thread lace, and 
the designs are copied from Spanish laces in 
closely woven silk, vet in a way that gives a pret- 
ty shaded effect; there are slight cords on the 
edges, not so heavy as those of Escurial lace, yet 
large enough to strengthen the woven figures 
which they outline. Good hand-run Spanish 
laces retain their popularity notwithstanding the 
revival of the lighter French laces. The Escurial 
laces are said to be a safe purchase, as their 
heavier figures make them suitable for winter 
dresses also. The new plain Malines net in black 
is used for puffs and ruches of dresses worn by 
ladies in mourning, and is far more durable than 
tulle; the embroidered black Malines is chosen 
for soft vests and dress fronts of black silk 
dresses by those who object to using jetted nets. 
Mantles of Spanish lace in a graceful shape, 
rounded instead of pointed behind, are to be used 
either for the head or the shoulders. The Mar- 
quise lace is brought out in wide flounces, in nar- 
rower widths for trimming, and in fichus and 
straight scarfs of every width. 


NOVELTIES IN JETTED LACES. 


New sets of black lace powdered with fine jet 
beads placed closely together, yet not in the “ sol- 
id” patterns, consist of a shaped vest in a single 
piece for the front of a basque, with a collar and 
cuffs similarly beaded. These cost $6, and are 
sufficient trimming for the basque of black, gray, 
or rose pink silk. A new effect is given to the 
jetted piece laces used for sleeves, vests, and the 
fronts of skirts by placing large pendent jet 
drops in the middle of the figures, which are made 
of exceedingly small cut jet beads; crescents, 
roses, lilies, pansies, fuchsias, and rings are the 
handsome patterns for these. The dress fronts 
embroidered in a set figure are less used now that 
the net may be bought by the yard and cut into 
shape. 

Transparent lace parasols accompany lace 














dresses and bonnets, and are made like a soft 
puff of the material, of piece lace extending in 
flutes or in accordion-like pleats from the centre 
to the edges, where a thick satin cord finishes it 
instead of a lace frill. The gilded or silver ribs 
are left bare, or else they are veiled by plain net, 
and the stick is of light wood, with marquetry 
figures in darker woods. Black, écru, or white 
Spanish lace parasols are made in this way, while 
others, less novel, have row after row around the 
centre mounted on very thin silk, A large bow 
of ribbon is tied on the handle, and a puff of lace 
surrounds the stick at the top. 

Colored lace veils in mask shape, with a hand- 
wrought border, are also imported as a part of 
the lace renaissance. These are most becom- 
ing when the border is of very narrow but very 
decided design, and the edges finished in small 
scallops. They come in coquelicot red, garnet, 
green, and also white and black. 


WIDE SASHES. 





Wide sashes of ottoman ribbon or of surah are 
worn in Paris this summer, and are chosen to 
match the bonnet, or the parasol, or some other 
accessory of the dress, rather than of the color 
of the dress itself. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & TayLor; James McCreery & Co.; Srern 
Brorners; Arrken, Son, & Co.; and E. A. Mor- 
RISON. 








PENSONAL. 

EX-MINISTER SARGENT says that there are 
twenty American girls studying at Ziirich Uni- 
versity, and that, with the exception of Ziirich, 
the doors of every university in Europe are shut 
in the face of women. 

—The twenty-third child of Mr. Davip Gos- 
SARD, of Clear Spring District, Washington Coun- 
ty, Maryland, has received the name of CLEvE- 
LAND at his christening. 

—The wedding of the daughter of General 
MerepiTH Reap to Mr. Frank Stout will take 
place at General Reap’s Newport villa, and a 
trip to Norway and Sweden will be the wedding 
tour. 

—Before the English Custom-house officers 
would allow Madame Minnie Havuk’s stock of 
little stuffed crocodiles to pass, she had to prove 
that they were not stuffed with dynamite. 

—On being once remonstrated with on account 
of his long sentences, Mr. EvartTs said there was 
only one class of people really opposed to long 
sentences, and that the criminal class. 

—NSix fishing-rods were lately given to Presi- 
dent ARTHUR. 

—It is thought a good move for chess-players 
to erect a monument to PauL Morpuy. 

—At a remarkable dinner given by Mr. and 
Mrs. MerepitH HowLanp at Newport to eight- 
een young people the floral centre-piece oceu- 
pied the whole surface of the table, with the ex- 
ception of eighteen inches reserved for plates at 
the edge, being eight feet long and four broad, 
bordered with maiden-hair fern, while each lady 
received a corsage bouquet of Jacqueminot roses 
and gloria-de-patria. 

—Miss Astor having a talent for ceramies, 
her floral representative is said to be a China- 
aster. 

—The Queen has commanded that when the 
Prince and Princess of Wales dine out together, 
there shall be but fourteen guests asked to meet 
them. 

—A short cream-colored tunic, over which 
hangs a loosely flowing mantle of the same hue, 
with richly embroidered border, over colored 
leggings and boots to match, a small cap, with 
sky blue crown, is one of Miss Terry’s exqui- 
site costumes in Twelfth Night. 

—One of the most expert fishermen around 
Jacksonville, Florida, is ex-Treasurer SPINNER, 
now in his eighty-third year, and it is suspected 
that his luck is owing to his using his signature 
instead of a worm. 

—Mr. 8am Warp’s famous scrap-book of the 
menus of all countries is in the possession of 
Mr. MARION CRAWFORD, who is himself some- 
thing of a connoisseur in such matters. 

—In 1879 Ensign ReyNnoups, of the GreeLy 
relief party, rescued in mid-ocean the men of the 
Austrian bark Olivo, standing all day in the life- 
boat in a blinding storm, and after saving twelve 
men, he swam froni his boat to the Olivo, and 
succeeded in setting her on fire. 

—One hundred town almshouses have been 
inspected during the season by Mr. Frank San- 
BORN, Secretary of the State Board of Health in 
Massachusetts. 

—The grandson of DanteL Boones, the Ken- 
tucky pioneer, Colonel ALBERT Boong, died at 
Denver lately, uged seventy-eight. 

—Mrs. Morton, wife of our Minister to France, 
not satisfied with what can be bought in Paris, 
has her Canton silks and satins imported direct- 
ly from the Orient. 

—Ex-Governor Ames, of Massachusetts, is an 
enthusiastic orchidist. 

—The rank of Commander of the Legion of 
Honor has been bestowed upon M. Renan. 

—Dr. HoLMEs once complaining of the small 
amount of honey given him at tea at a hotel, 
said it was ‘‘a mere trifle, the work of a very 
young bee in an idle half-hour.” ‘ Did they 
give you no comb, doctor?” asked alady. ‘ Pos- 
sibly one tooth, madame,” said the doctor. 

—A tour among the islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago has just been taken by our Minister 
to Roumania, Mr. EUGENE SCHUYLER. 

—The purpose of Professor Proctor, the as- 
tronomer, in coming to America to live, is to 
bring up his children as Americans. He has a 
family of fourteen. 

—A library has been built in Jersey City, by 
PrerreE LonILLARD, for the free use of his thir- 
ty-five hundred operatives. 

—Senator Manone’s family have been travel- 
ling in Ireland and Scotland, and are now in 
London, intending to return by Christmas. 

—Since her fever in the winter, Mrs. JOHN J a- 
cos AsTor has been trying the ‘steel waters’’ 
at Schwalbach, Germany, and lives with her fam- 
ily in a pretty villa on a height in the middle of 
the town. 

—When Mr. Emerson lost his son, the beau- 
tiful boy whose loss inspired the ‘‘ Threnody,” 
he was so overcome by grief that he did not 
write a lecture for several years. 

—It is stated that Miss ANpDrews, a daughter 
of the famous war Governor of Massachusetts, 





who is a strong advocate of female suffrage, is 
deeply interested in the Presidential campaign. 

—St. Louis is raising a fund for the destitute 
family of Dr. Pavy, oue of the victims of the 
GREELY expedition. 

—The protector of the American College at 
Rome is Rev. Aveust J. ScHuits, of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. . 

—A beautiful sonnet by Mrs. Kinney, the mo- 
ther of the poet StepMAN, was read by Mr. AL- 
BEE On One of the EMERSON days of the Coneord 
School of Philosophy. 2 

—The actors who accept a refuge in the For- 
rest Home, in Philadelphia, are assured by the 
trustees that they are not objects of charity, but 
simply Mr. Forrest's heirs. 

—Mr. PRANG the owner of Mr. F. 
Cuvurcn’s picture of the ** White Fawn.”’ 

—The Park Avenue Hotel is probably the 
ouly hotel in the world with a library. There 
are several thousand volumes on its shelves, of 
which a lady, Miss HOWELL, is the librarian. 

—For the monument to Mozart to be raised 
in Vienna, in the design of which foreigners are 
invited to compete, the equivalent of twenty-five 
thousand dollars has been subscribed, 

—The eldest son of General SHERMAN, THOMAS 
EWInG SHERMAN, is ove of the scholastic breth- 
ren of the Society of Jesus at Nashotah, Wis- 
consin. 

—The court dress worn by Mrs. Joun W. Fos- 
TER, the wife of our Minister to Madrid, had a 
petticoat of heavy lemon gros grain, hand-em- 
broidered with large gold and silver lilies; around 
the bottom of the skirt was a double ruche of 
lemon tulle, and over this a fringe of small pearls. 
The court train, four yards in length, was of 
heavy lemon satin brocaded with crimson velvet 
and gold lilies, and lined with satin and plush of 
the same dark crimson. The low corsage was 
of the same material as the train, trimmed richly 
with lace. In the hair three crimson tips were 
fastened by diamond buckles. 

—E. C. STEDMAN says that he is too old a 
man for the chair of English literature at Yale; 
yet he is but fifty-one, looks as if he were forty, 
and has the energy of thirty. 

—Dr. Kocu is forty-one years old. 

—The eldest of the twelve children of the! 
Lord Petre, who now succeeds to the title, is 
a priest of the Church of Rome and principal 
of a Roman Catholic school 

—At a ball lately given at the German Em- 
bassy in London, Baroness BuRpETrt - Courts, 
who is in her seventieth year, wore pale blue 
brocade, pale blue feathers, and diamonds. 

—Sunny Slope, near Paradena, California, the 
estate lately sold by L. J. Rose for seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, produces amoug 
other harvests an orange crop worth sixteen 
thousand dollars, and eighteen hundred tons of 
grapes, 

—On the Fourth of July the husband and son 
of Madame MopJeska, who are naturalized citi- 
zens of America, being in Brittany, went to the 
nearest town and bought tire-works and hired a 
band of music, which they brought back to their 
hotel to celebrate the day. 

—Seven servants and 
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seventeen governesses 


accompany MusTaPHA BEN IsMAIL, his wife and 


sons, from Tunis to Paris. 
SAMUEL CousINs, the great English en- 
graver, has been obliged to retire from his pro- 
fession through failing sight, he being eighty- 
three years old. 
—Medallion portraits 


of Howes, JAMES, 


| JOHN Hay, and Clarence KING have just been 


finished by LARKIN MEAD, the brother-in-law of 
the first-named. 

—Lord TWEEDMOUTH is one of a syndicate of 
Scotch and English speculators who have bought 
a ranch in Mexico of over sixteen hundred square 
miles for a million dollars. 

—Arrangements are being made to. bring 
weavers from England to Shasta County, Cali 
fornia, by Mr. Josep Crow ey, of Hudderstield, 
England, in order to found a colony, and to put 
up cotton and woollen mills there. 

—The pronuneiation of the name Mount Desert 
having been for some time in dispute, President 
Exior and Professor PeaBopy, of Harvard, de- 
clare it best to go with the natives, who have 
always put the accent on the last syllable. 

—Lieutenant GREELY had never seen his little 
son when he returned to America, 

—There are fifteen young ladies from Mount 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, taking a tramp in the 
Adirondacks. 

—SWINBURNE says that at the sound of SHEL- 
LeY’s “Ode to the West Wind” the stars of 
Worpsworta’s heaven grow faint, and the 
rightingaule of Keats’s garden falls silent on the 
ear. 

—Miss Harriet Jay, the actress and novelist, 
who is, by-the-way, a sister of Ropert BUCHAN 
AN’S, performs much of her literary work in a 
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| suit of black velvet—a natty short jacket aud 





knickerbockers 

—The hot-house fruits and flower gardens of 
ALEXANDER MITCHELL, the Milwaukee banker, 
who is sixty years old, of Scotch birth, and 
worth between twenty-tive and fifty millions, 
are famous throughout all the Northwest. 

—Mr. Foro Mapvox Brown is giving several 
years of his life to the work of covering the 
Great Hall in Manchester, England, with fres- 
coes, Which are expected to rank with the mas 
terpieces of the world 

—WALCK, of Ludinburg, has made the largest 
organ in the world, for the cathedral chureh of 
Riga. 

—The Australian ‘‘sheep and cattle man,’’ 
Lord RuPertrorp, lives in a four-million house 
in Melbourne, and is reported to be richer than 
Mr. W. H. VANDERBILT. 

—The American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia, founded by Ben FRANKLIN, has 
elected Sir Joan LuBBock an honorary member 

—Going into the Turin Exhibition the other 
day incognito, as lie supposed, VerpI was sud 
denly saluted by all the pianos, organs, and 
hurdy-gurdies playing simultaneously different 
airs from his works, and sinking into a chair to 
recover himself, a boy at once handed him a card 
announcing that he weighed one hundred and 
forty-two pounds, he having abandoned himself 
to a weighing-machine. 

—Mr. WHirriIDGE, who is to marry MaTttHEew 
ARNOLD'S daughter, is a graduate of Amherst, a 
lawyer, and has been acting as counsel to the Sen- 
ate committee investigating the New York De- 
partment of Public Works. He has been identi- 
fied with the Civil Service Reform Association, 
writing able pamphlets in the cause, and has de- 
livered a course of lectures on administrative 
law. He is a member of the University Club. 








Fig. 1.—Diarer Desien ror Cuatr Backs, erc.—Satin 
Srircu and HOLBEIN -Woxk. 









Fig. 1.—Satin Suran Perticoart. 


pery of foulard having 
a gray ground spotted 
with red. The basque 
has vest, collar, and cuffs 
of dark red velvet, and 
a fichu drapery of cream 
lace. 

Fig. 3,a dress of dark 
blue India silk, has the 
skirt of plain silk, with 
all the visible part cov- 
ered by pleated flounces, 
The over-dress is of sim- 
ilar silk that is figured 
in light olive. The front 
is draped high at the 
sides, while the back is 
attached in pleats on the 
corsage and hangs in 
straight folds to the 
edge of the skirt. A 
lace vest is in the cor- 
sage, crossed by knotted 
scarfs of the silk. 


Diaper Designs for 
Chair Backs, etc. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse diaper or all- 
over designs are intend- 
ed to ornament linen 
covers, chair backs, ete. 
In Fig. 1 the star-shaped 
figures are in satin stitch 
of light olive, lilac, red, 
and blue silk, the Hol- 
bein lines are in black 
silk, and the blocks in 
old gold. 

For Fig. 2 the blocks 
and figures are embroid- 
ered in similar colors to 
those in Fig. 1, but the 
silk used is waved or 
crimped silk. The Hol- 
bein lines and edges are 
in black. 


Shoe-String with 
Clamp. 

Tus is a new con- 
trivance to prevent a 
shoe-string from becom- 
ing untied. A small 
metal clamp, shown open 
in the lower part of the 
cut, is clasped about the 
tie, and holds the knot 
securely, 


Ladies’ Petticoats. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fic. 1 is a red satin 

surah petticoat, trimmed 

with black lace. Two 
lace-edged pleatings sur- 
round the bottom, while 
on the upper part the 

satin is mounted in a 

deep flounce three yards 








light gray alpaca, trim- 
med with black velvet. 
The lower part of the 
skirt is surrounded 
with alternate folds of 
alpaca and velvet, and 
the draperies falling 
on the upper 
part, forming a 
shawl point on 
the front and a bouf- 
fant looped back, are 
provided with velvet re- 
vers. The round waist 
has a collar, cuffs, and 
full vest of velvet, and 
is completed by a nar- 
row velvet belt, 

Fig. 2 consists of a 
box-pleated skirt of gray 
foulard, over which is 
worn a basque and dra- 
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Fig. 1.—Araca Dress trinmep with VELVET. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 








Figs. 1 and 2.—Snor-Srrine with CLamp. 
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wide, which is side- 
pleated to the band 
at the top, and at a 
short distance from 
the bottom is gath- 
ered in clusters of 
folds, which are 
caught down with 
knots of red satin 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2 is a petti- 
coat of striped Eng- 
lish toilinette. It has 
a gored front and 
one side breadth, and a 
straight back breadth, the 
front twenty-one inches wide 
at the bottom and sloped to 
fifteen at the top, the side 
breadth sixteen inches wide 
at the bottom and sloped at 
the back edge to six inches 
at the top, and the back 
breadth twenty-four inches 
wide. The bottom is border- 
ed with a box-pleated flounce. 


Summer Bonnet. 








SUMMER TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Figurep anp Piatn Foutarp Dress. Fig. 8.—Inpia Sick Dress. 














Fig. 2.—Diarer Design ror Cnatr Backs, ETC.—SATIN 
Sritcu anp Howser - Work. 





Fig. 2.—Tominerre Perricoat. 


Summer Bonnet. 

Tuts bonnet is of light 
bronze - colored straw. 
The front is bordered 
with two velvet folds 
partly veiled by gold 
lace, and behind these a 
small coronet is formed 
by folds of velvet stiffen. 
ed with wire and trim- 
med with gold lace. The 
velvet ribbon strings are 
passed through slits in 
the straw, and cross 
each other on the back 
of the crown, then are 
tied on the side in a 
large bow. A cluster of 
wall- flowers and mig- 
nonette is set on the 
front. 


IBN-AL-BEITHAR. 
PNHIS man, a native of 

Malaga, lived in the 
thirteenth century, and 
as a botanist made for 
himself name and fame. 
He travelled over the 
plains of Asia, through 
the wilds of Africa, and 
the hills and valleys of 
Europe were to Ibn-al- 
Beithar famihar “ hunt- 
ing grounds.” Search- 
ing for plants, learning 
their “habits,” watch- 
ing them—touching size, 
tint, odor, and usefulness 
as “remedial agents” — 
were to our enthusiast 
“more than meat and 
drink.” 

In these three por- 
tions of the then known 
world our tourist student 
made happy acquaint- 
ance also with animal 
and bird life; even min- 
erals shared his atten- 
tion, Everything in na- 
ture was of interest to 
him, and nothing, it 
would seem, escaped his 
scrutiny ; and to his early 
home were brought in 
limitless profusion the 
treasures of long and 
most patient research. 

As would be expected, 
he brouglit out three 
volumes—one on the vir- 
tues of plants, a second 
on stones and minerals, 
while a third gave am- 
ple expression to his joy- 
ful acquaintance with 
the animal kingdom. 
Ipn-al-Beithar died in 
1248, 
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Sofa Cover or Cabinet 
Curtain. 

HIS effective design is intended 

for a sofa cover or a cabinet 
curtain. If used for the latter, it 
might be worked on satin or twilled 
silk in outiine, and a little gold intro- 
duced. The flowers may be worked 
quite solid, with a long and short 
outline stitch, or in outline only. 
The design looks very well worked 
on old-gold or bronze silk sheeting 
in darker shades of the same silks, 
or in shades of blue upon a cream 
or any pale ground. 


Chair Backs.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
HESE pretty chair-back covers 
are designed to be worked on 

linen in crewel or washing silks. 
They may either be done in self-col- 
ors or in natural shades, but as a 
rule these things are always in bet- 
ter taste worked in shades of gold 
or olive, or in yellows shading to 
greens, A coverlet should always 
suggest the idea of. being easily 
cleaned, as it is intended to protect 
the chair, even though it may deco- 
rate it. 





Japanese Screen. 


HIS screen is treated in the Japanese style. It should be 
worked on tussore silk or on the new Japanese satin in silks. 
The flowers being entirely conventional, any coloring may be used 
which suits the ground, but care should be taken to keep as 
much as possible to a Japanese style of coloring, or the design 
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will look out of character. The detached roses look well in yel- 
lows, the edge being worked solid. 
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Fie. 1.—CHAIR BACK.—From tur Sovtn Kensmseton Royvat 
Souoot or Art Neepvie-Work. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE HONEY-BEE. 

2 ascertain the kind of flower, plant, or shrub which the hone nV 

bee mostly prefers is worth care and consideration, Having 
been « keeper of bees for some years, I think it may be useful to 
make known the results of my experience and observations, 

I will suppose that I have purchased a new stock and hive, 
bar-frame for preference, and caused it to be removed from the 
market gardens to a country town. 
My bees on arrival examine their 
prospect, and what an estate agent 
may call their “outlook,” very 
minutely, going even over the walls 
and trees adjacent to their own 
hive, and taking trial trips of flight 
into the air, straight up—very like 
the rising of a skylark from a field 
—and dropping again almost as 
suddenly. Having to some extent, 
after a day or two, mastered the 
topography of the district, they 
will, if on a warm day in February, 
commence upon the crocuses, and 
work only upon them, not, as some 
May suppose, dodge about  irre- 
spective of the kind of flower. 
Although the casual spectator may 
see bees upon every description 
of open flower upon one and the 
same day, yet they are winging 
their way from different hives. 
Our bees have commenced on the 
crocus, The day following this 
they will try the common field 
dandelion, and the next, the white 
arabis of the garden culture ; then 
the blackthorn ; later on, the cur- 
rant and gooseberry blossoms, and 
the sweet “may” of our hedge- 
rows; and of trees—lime, palm, 
chestnut, come next. 

The hive should face the south, 
and the alighting-board occupy as 
free a space as possible. Water 
should be given, even during win- 
ter—inside, if frost is severe. 

Some bee-keepers suppose that 
color attracts the bee, others, that 
they possess acutely the sense of 
smell, and much has been written 
on the subject. But our’ readers 
are to suppose that we are keep- 
ing bees between us, and that I 
am relating my own experiences, 
which point to this—the prefer- 
ence of these intelligent insects 
for some plants over others. I 
have tried to edueate my bees by 
inducing them on certain days to 
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SOFA COVER OR CABINET CURTAIN.—From tur Sovra Kensinaton Roya Souoot or Art Nerpie-Work. 


gather from flowers presented to them in small bunches upon the 
alighting-board of their hive. In two instances I succeeded. One 
was with white clover, which I picked in a field a mile distant. 
This appeared to cheer the bees greatly, and drove away their list- 
lessness and inactivity. After making an examination of my 
offering, they began work in earnest; and this stimulant had the 
desired effect of inducing an idle community to work well. The 
second experiment was much more demonstrative. Early in tlie 
morning, before the workers came forth, I placed by the alighting- 
board some bunches of alder-flower. I had shortly the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the outgoing bees return with little white trousers 
of pollen, and I watched their flight to an alder-tree at a corner 
of the garden not far from their hive. This was conclusive. 

Now for some descriptions of preference shown by bees. I have 
grown garden peas of various descriptions near my hives without 
inducing the bees to notice them. Yet they will greedily gather 
from French beans or scarlet-runners the whole day, till long after 
sunset. In spring-time the yellow gorse on uncultivated spots 
forms a very strong attraction for the honey-bees; yet they never 
touch the blossom of the laburnum, which to ordinary mortals 
smells much the same. The cultivated hyacinth they do not care 
about, although they gather from the wild sort in the woods and 
shady groves, Bees show great preference for the pollen of some 
sorts of lilies, yet are wholly indifferent to the lily-of-the-valley. 
They gather from the field daisy, yet are careless of the cultivated 
sort. 

Stocks they prefer to pinks, and lavender to either; also the 
small flower of the borage delights them; yet wild foxglove pos- 
sesses little charm. Ihave heard that bees like mouk’s-hood, and 
will gather from it, but I have never seen them do so. If they 
did, their honey would be poisonous. Bees are passionately fond 
of clover and certain vetches, and they will desert any garden 
flowers for such natural feeding. Wild thyme and heather, which 
improve the flavor of the honey, bees perfectly revel in. Garden 
primroses they do not care much for, and auriculas, however gaudy 
in color, form no kind of attraction. The polyanthus they have a 
languid liking for. I have seen the wild bees attack the cow- 
slip; but not the honey-bee of our hives. I saw a bee once upon 
a cultivated rose; it was only resting. I have likewise a distinct 
remembrance of seeing many upon the wild rose and dog-rose, 
wild clematis, honeysuckle, and blackberry blossom. 

The situation of our hive can not always be in such a flowery 
land; and the bee-keeper will do well to study the different flora 
and trees in the immediate neighborhood of his hive, and endeavor 
to supply any deficiencies of pollen-bearing plants, as well as to 
give a gentle hint to the inhabitants of his hives of any honey-bear- 
ing plant from which he especially wants them to gather. It 
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must be remembered that bees can 
not gather, or rather will not do so, 
late in the autumn, when eold 
prevents them sealing over with wax 
the top of the cell. 

And now a last word as to the 
preference of our certain 
flowers over others, which we would 
imagine, with our limited powers of 
the sense of smell and taste, would 
be preferred by these insects, and 
for which we have the greater 
amount of regard. I have seen, 
upon the approach of a bee to any 
flower, that it flies around the calyx 
almost always before alighting upon 
the flower itself. This is a cursory 
examination; and with its antenne 
outstretched and quivering, it is evi- 
dently scenting the honey contained 
within. Should this prove a fruitful 
flower and of the flavor required, the 
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bee settles on the centre of the sta- 
men, and clutching it with its four 
front legs, steadies itself with its 


longer outstretched two hindermost 
ones, and withdraws the nectar by 
its proboscis, the rings of the body 
assuming a vibratory motion the 
while. The bee’s proboscis is a most 
important instrument. It is com- 
posed of forty cartilaginous rings, each of which is fringed with 
minute hairs, having also a small tuft of hair at its extremity, 
where it is somewhat serrated. Its movement is like that of the 
trunk of an elephant, and it is susceptible of extension and contrae- 
tion, bending and twisting in all directions. Thus, by rolling it 
about, it searches out the calyx, pistil, and stamen of every flower, 
and deposits its nectar upon the tongue, whence it passes into the 
gullet at the base. The gullet, or first stomach, is the honey-bag. 
No digestion takes place here. In shape it is like an oil flask, and 
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when full contains about one grain. It is susceptible of contrac- 
tion, and is so arranged as to enable the insect to disgorge its 
contents into the cells of the hive. A short passage leads to the 
ventricle, or true stomach, which is somewhat larger. This re- 
ceives the food from the honey-bag for the nourishment of the 
bee and the secretion of wax. Dzierzon says that the honey which 
a bee can take into her stomach will enable her to subsist for a 
week under some circumstances, while under others she will die of 
hunger within twenty-four hours, 
This opinion of Dzierzon settles 
my conviction that in the selection 
of the kind of food which will en- 
able the to live longest, the 
true guide is to be found in the 
flowers for which it has the strong- 
est preference. 


bee 





SWALLOWS. 
Tt. swallows bring 


beams on their wings from 
the South to fill the fields with 
flowers. From the time of the ar- 
rival of the first swallow the flow- 
ers take heart; the few and scanty 
plants that had braved the earlier 
cold are succeeded by a constantly 
enlarging list, till the and 
lanes are fullofthem. The chim- 
ney-swallow is usually the 
runner of the three house-swal- 
lows; and perhaps no fact in nat- 


us the sun- 


banks 


fore- 


ural history has been so much 
studied as the migration of these 
tender birds. The commonest 


most inter- 
there is no 
everywhere as 


things are 
esting. In 
bird so common 


always the 
summer 


the swallow, and for that reason 
many overlook it, thoug sh they rush 
to see a “white” elephant. But 
the deepest thinkers h ave spent 
hours and hours in considering 
the problem of the swallow—its 
migrations, its flight, its habits; 
great poets have loved it; great 
artists and art writers have cu- 
riously studied it. The idea that 
it is necessary to seek the wilder- 
ness or the thickest woods for 
nature is a total mistake: nature 


is at home, on the roof, close to ev- 


ery one Eaves swallows, or house- 
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martins (easily distinguished by 
the white bar across the tail), build 














sometimes in the shelter of the 
porches of oll houses As you £o 
in or out, the swallows visiting or 
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leaving their nests fly so closely as almost to brush 
the face. Swallow means porch-bird, and for cen- 
turies and centuries their nests have been placed 
in the closest proximity to man. They might be 
called man’s birds, so attached are they to the 
human race. We think the greatest ornament a 
house can have is the nest of an eaves-swallow un- 
der the eaves—far superior to the most elaborate 
carving, coloring, or arrangement the architect can 
devise. There is no ornament like the swallow’s 
nest; the home of a messenger between man and 
the blue heavens, between us and the sunlight, 
and all the promise of the sky. The joy of life, 
the highest and tenderest feclings, thoughts that 
soar on the swallow’s wings, come to the round 
nest under the roof. Not only to-day, not only 
the hopes of future years, but all the past dwells 
there. Year after year the generations and de- 
scent of the swallow have been associated with 
our homes, and all the events of successive lives 
have taken place under their guardianship. The 
swallow is the genius of good to a house. Let 
its nest, then, stay; to us it seems the extremity 
of barbarism, or rather stupidity, to knock it 
down. We wish we could induce them to build 
under the eaves of our house; we would, if we 
could distover some means of communicating 
with them. It is a peculiarity of the swallow 
that you can not make it afraid of you; just the 
reverse of other birds. The swallow does not un- 
derstand being repulsed, but comes back again, 
Even knocking the nest down will not drive it 
away, until the stupid process has been repeated 
several years. The robin must be coaxed; the 
sparrow is suspicious, and though easy to tame, 
quick to notice the least alarming movement. 
The swallow will not be driven away. He has 
not the slightest fear of man; he flies to his nest 
close to the window, under the low eaves, or on 
the beams in the out-houses, no matter if you are 
looking on or not. Bold as the starlings are, 
they will seldom do this. But in the swallow 
the instinct of suspicion is reversed ; an instinct 
of confidence occupies its place. In addition to 
the eaves-swallow and the chimney-swallow, there 
is the swift, also a roof bird, and making its nest 
in the slates of houses in the midst of towns. 
These three are migrants, in the fullest sense, 
and come to our houses over thousands of miles 
of land and sea. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Correspondent. } 

FTER exaggeration comes reaction. This 
t law is universal, and generally unjust, for 
one excess does not excuse another in the oppo- 
site direction. To the praise of the present fash- 
ion be it said that it does not follow this law, but 
appears determined to soften its transitions. For 
example, Molitre chemisettes of all stuffs—those 
disfiguring protuberances down the front of the 
waist—have been worn too long already; they 
are abandoned, or at least they are about to be 
so, without, however, running into an opposite ex- 
treme. The corsage will continue to preserve the 
appearance of being loose-fitting, but only the ap- 
pearance. The Moliére pleats will be less volu- 
minous, and will be fastened on a tight-fitting 
lining. For the demi-season dresses the corsage 
proper will often be in the shape of a jacket 
opening wide over a pleated plastron, which will 
be frequently of velvet, and will be confined at 
the waist by a belt with a metal clasp. There 
will be numerous variations of this theme, all in 
accordance with the new tendencies of fashion. 
Jackets will be of all shapes, long, short, opening 
over a pleated plastron or a plain vest, fastened 
only at the throat, or open all the way down over 
a high-necked vest; jackets with and without re- 
vers; jackets turned up on the hips in the French 
Guard style, or else cut in points there—in short, 
jackets of all kinds, as we have just said. 

There will not be a sudden return to dresses 
without drapery; on the contrary, fashion seems 
determined to proceed by slow stages in the work 
of transition. Skirts will be plain, but they will 
be covered with a very wide pleated flounce ex- 
tending almost to the top. Voluminous poufs 
will no longer be worn, but above the wide flounce 
just described will fall a short plain over-skirt with 
scanty drapery. In a word, the characteristic of 
the present style may be defined as attenuation: 
less prominent bustles, less bouffant chemisettes, 
more scanty draperies, sleeves lower on the shoul- 
ders, and so on. To follow the fashion, there- 
fore, it is only necessary to transpose all its de- 
tails into a jower key. 

The first dresses for September are made with 
a light silk skirt, covered with a deep flounce of 
wool, the top of which meets a pleated over-skirt 
a little less scanty, with a moderate sized pouf 
and irregular panels, with a single point either 
on the right side or the left. The corsage, which 
may be either with basques or pointed, is trimmed 
with bands in the clerical fashion, which are but- 
toned from the throat half-way down the bust. 
The upper part of the sleeve is trimmed with a flat 
velvet jockey, and the other extremity with a 
wide velvet cuff. 

A travelling costume for early autumn has a 
short, plain, narrow skirt, covered half-way up 
with a pleated flounce, simply stitched on the bot- 
tom. The over-skirt, which is entirely plain, and 
likewise stitched on the bottom, is long enough 
to be draped, which is done in a very simple fash- 
jon and according to taste, either regularly or ir- 
regularly, more or less high on the hips, and care- 
lessly and as if by chance on the back. Jacket 
corsage, opening over a velvet plastron. The 
whole costune is of chiné wool on a mastic 
gvound, the plastron being of mastic velvet. 

Half-long jackets, not adjusted behind, and 
loose in front, made of commissionnaire or em- 
bossed velvet, will be much worn for the first 
autumn wrappings. These garments, which are 
very convenient but not pretty, will be in vogue 
for garden and country walks, 





There is a pretty innovation for dresses design- 
ed for country-house parties and hops at the wa- 
tering-places. Suppose a dress to be of very pale 
vert d’eau surah; this is trimmed on the bottom 
with a great number of ruches of taffetas, pinked 
as fine as the petals of a carnation; these ruches 
are of several harmonious colors in different 
shades—pink, green, etc., dark and light—and 
produce the effect of cordons of flowers of many 
hues. The same trimming is set around the neck, 
and also between the panels of the skirt, when 
the style admits of it. 

As regards jackets, they are worn not only as 
corsages, but also as wraps, though it must be 
added that in the latter case what are called jack- 
ets are really small close-fitting visites made of 
gauze, velvet, lace, etc. The essential point is 
that they shall be profusely trimmed with lace 
ruches, gauze ribbon bows, jet butterflies, ete. It 
is hard to discover the real shape of this light 
wrap under the ruches and flounces which veil it. 
Two or more lace flounces serve for sleeves. In 
short, it is simply a cloud of laces enveloping the 
bust. 

Corsages different from the skirts will continue 
to be worn. This fashion is not only convenient, 
but serves as a means of varying the aspect of 
the toilette. These corsages are now made with 
a point in front and a long pleated basaue behind. 
It is not even thought necessary to recall the color 
of the corsage in the skirts, which may be entire- 
ly ¢ifferent—for example, a skirt of cream lace or 
écru gauze with a corsage of nacarat velvet, sev- 
eral bows of nacarat satin ribbon being set on 
the skirt. 

A pretty costume for a girl of the trying age 
of from twelve to fourteen has a round skirt, 
coming to the ankle, made of blue-gray wool, and 
trimmed with two rather deep flounces. Polo- 
naise corsage of wool of the same color, sprinkled 
with small flowers in soft tones. We say corsage, 
because this polonaise has no skirt behind, but 
only in front; the bottom of the back is rounded 
so as to form a broad point, under which is set a 
huge bow made of a very wide strip of the mate- 
rial used for the polonaise. This strip is arranged 
in the middle in a long loop, which falls straight, 
the two pleated ends being carried up to join the 
corsage under the arms, where they are fastened 
to it. This dress is very simple as well as pretty, 
and can be made of any stuff. Young girls of 
this age, and even those who are older, wear open 
corsages with large turned-down collars of ba- 
tiste, which show the throat while entirely cover- 
ing the bust. These collars, which are simply 
edged with lace set on plain, are called men’s 
collars. The cuffs to match are simply turned 
up from the bottom of the sleeves. Young girls 
again wear very broad sashes, made, not of rib- 
bon, but of a strip of stuff pleated lengthwise, 
which is passed around the waist and tied on the 
side, with the ends falling their full width. These 
sashes may be of any color, either like the dress 
or quite different—in this case red surah is much 
used. EmMetine Raywonp. 





A MODERN DELUGE. 
By CHARLES BARNARD. 


A YEAR before, the place had been wild, un- 
F broken prairie, with here and there tracts 
of woodland. The people had come with the ad- 
vancing railroad, and there was nowatown. They 
called it Bay City, possibly from the fact that 
there was no bay there. The nearest stream of 
any size was ten miles to the eastward, and this 
was only navigable for light steamers at high 
stages of the water. With that curious complete- 
ness of modern frontier life, the town within nine- 
ty days of the time the first rough shanty was put 
up had post-office, churches, school-house, stores, 
and saloons. The people had arrived, settled 
down, laid out the city, and assumed a certain 
state of civilization within the space of three 
months. Though coming from fourteen different 
nations, total strangers to each other, and hardly 
able to master the legal language of their adopt- 
ed country, they seemed to imbibe at once with 
the free air of the prairie that spirit of fraternity, 
helpfulness, and good-nature that characterizes 
the Western American. With it all there was 
also the deeper human nature that underlies all 
tongues and nationalities. 

In these raw, unpainted houses lived men and 
women, young children, young men and mai‘ens. 
Where these are, spring friendship, sweet doines- 
tic life, hope, jealousy, patience, virtue, selfish1 ess, 
and love. It was not all of life to grub up the 
rough sod, to fell the trees, to plant, to brild 
fences, to buy and sell, and makea home. When 
night fell, and the lovers’ moon rose above ragged 
woods, there were young men and maidens, shin- 
ing eyes under homely hoods, and whisperings on 
the silent, open prairie, where only the stars could 
hear. 

Among those thus thrown together in a new 
land, as it were in an eddy of the mighty stream 
of immigration, was Mina Landerfelt. Her fa- 
ther, evidently released too late from Prussian 
military service to be of any value to himself, had 
taken a quarter section, and with some help from 
the neighbors, particularly the Americans, had 
reared some kind of a house just at the edge 
of the woods. Here with him lived Mina, stout 
of heart and strong of limb, his daughter and 
more than helpmeet. Wife and mother there was 
none. She slept near Bingen on the Rhine. 

With the others came also Silas Higgins, from 
Vermont, half farmer, half sailor, a wanderer with 
neither home nor friends. He too had run up a 
yellow shanty, and lived alone, his own house- 
keeper, man-of-all-work, gardener, and carpenter. 
There were whispers through the place that he 
was in some sense wanting, a witless. creature, 
visionary and unpractical. This last, in the eyes 
of the Americans, was enough to place him at 
once among the failures. He had a few tools, 
chiefly an axe, which he could wield with won- 





derful skill, and his services were always in re- 
quest. He seemed a shy man, reserved, silent, 
and not social. This too was against him, in the 
opinion of the foreign element. Moreover, he 
saved his money, which in the eyes of the saloon- 
keepers and patrens was a serious fault. 

He was, in truth, a man ignorant of himself. 
His life from his youth up had been so rough, 
so marked by toil, neglect, and hardship, that 
he had grown patiently dull. He had not yet 
waked up to human life. He had been too long 
struggling for food. Mina came—and he lived. 
He was at the rough shed that served as a rail- 
road station when she and her father were set 
down on the raw prairie, weary, frightened, and 
a little dazed at the strange place and stranger 
people. He had even spoken to her about her 
baggage, and offered himself as house-builder— 
for they must have a house. She understood 
not a word, and yet she did understand, and 
blushed and smiled upon him. 

Six months passed, and a new man had been 
born of full stature in that place. He was a 
thinker, an observer, and an inventor, If he toil- 
ed before, now he worked. If they had thought 
him stupid once, now they called him insane. He 
saw Mina every day, for her father’s land ad- 
joined his own. He had often tried to speak to 
her, but it had not been a happy conversation, 
and yet it served to thrill him with something 
new, which he guessed at, but could not name. 
It seemed too good to name or speak of, except 
to himself. He could not tell her. He could 
only show her, some day, by some grand deed, 
and then she would know and understand. 

His new birth made him an observer, and this 
is what he observed: the one great danger that 
overhung the town was fire. If a forest fire 
should ever get beyond control, nothing could 
save the place, the farms, the houses, or even 
the people. Flight would be nearly impossible. 
Where could they go from the fire that outran 
the wind? Where could they hide from a tem- 
pest of flame? From observing he moved on, im- 
pelled by a desire to do something, if the need 
came, for Mina, to invention. He would pre- 
pare for that dreadful day—the coming of fire. 
Not with swift horses to run to the river: that 
were idle. He would stay and fight the fire. He 
would build an ark of safety against the deluge 
of smoke and flame. He thought much about 
the matter, and even neglected his work, and 
wandered about the country, spade in hand, in 
search of something. He soon found it, almost 
a mile from the town, and at once sold part of his 
land, and with the proceeds bought what seemed 
a worthless tract of land on the banks of a little 
run. He smiled in a quiet way to himself when 
the bargain was complete. The ignorant settler 
had practically sold a mine—a mine of alumina, 
most precious of metals, but wrapped in the dull 
disguise of a clay bank. 

“Guess she'll have me when I put up my 
brick-yard.” 

It was not for this he bought the clay bank. 
He wanted clay for another purpose, and the idea 
of making bricks was an after-thought. That 
was a little notion that would keep. First he 
must prepare for the deluge. Already four weeks 
had passed without rain. The dust in the rough 
streets was almost unbearable. Three nights 
before, he had seen a suspicious glare on the far 
southern horizon, where the grass seemed to meet 
the sky. 

“The day o’ judgment is loafin’ round some- 
where. It’s time the ark was afloat.” 

The next day he hired a man and cart to team 
clay from his new mine to his land in the village. 
The man shovelled up wealth and did not know 
it, and was content with two dollars a day for 
self and horse. As for Silas, he refused all offers 
of work, and staid at home, busy in one corner of 
his land, well removed from trees or other build- 
ings. By night-fall he had set up in the ground 
a stockade of stout posts, making an inclosure 
almost thirty feet square, with a narrow opening 
at one side, which seemed to serve as a gate. 
Without and within, the stockade was covered 
with laths, while birch brush was woven in be- 
tween the posts in a rude kind of basket-work. 

At night-fall the people gathered about the 
structure with curious questions as to its object. 
Was it house, pound, corral, or what? To all of 
which he would only reply, “It’s a ‘kara,’ which 
means ark o’ safety.” He seemed to work upon 
the thing with a sort of mad haste, eating his 
meals in the open air, scarcely sleeping at all, and 
toiling nineteen hours in one day. By the third 
day a heavy flat roof had been added, supported 
by rough posts sunk in the ground within the 
structure. One narrow opening had been left for 
a door, and a square hole near the roof seemed 
intended for a window. From carpenter he turn- 
ed plasterer. The dry clay brought from his pit 
was tempered with water, and with a big wooden 
trowel he plastered over the entire structure, 
without and within, with a heavy coat of clay. 

Now were the people convinced the man was 
insane. Even Mina, who had watched the work 
from her father’s house, was moved to a mixture 
of pity and doubt—doubt of her own feelings to- 
ward so foolish a man, and doubt perhaps of the 
people, and dimly wondering if it were not they 
who were insane. Once, in the night, she had 
risen to wait on her fatber, who was ailing, and 
had gone out in the dark to draw some water. 
It seemed like the approach of dawn, for there 
was a rosy glow in the sky. By its uncertain 
light she saw Silas toiling in frantic haste at his 
erazy scheme. She stood watching unobserved 
for a moment, and then heard through the still- 
ness of the night the refrain of some old Puritan 
hymn. ; 

“Ya, the Lord abides with him,” she said, in 
German ; and then she went into the house, sure 
that he was not insane, and with a vague dread 
of something, she knew not what. It was strange 
the sky was so red at that early hour. 

Having covered the walls with clay, and spread 





the entire roof thick with it, he built a roaring 
bonfire inside the structure. More crazy than 
ever, the people said. He even piled brush-wood 
against the walls of the structure, and set fire to 
this also, so that the building without and within 
seemed destined to entire destruction. Some of 
the people remonstrated with him, and said it was 
dangerous to build such a fire in such ¢ dry time, 
when the prairie was like tinder, and tl.e forests 
only kindling- wood. He pointed to two large 
tubs standing near, each filled with water that 
was muddy with clay. He would watch the fire. 
It should do no harm. Many idlers gathered 
near to see the thing burn down, but to their sur- 
prise it remained intact. By night the fire burned 
out, and the next day the curious mud-colored 
hut had put on a dull brick red. 

The work was complete, and Silas sat in his 
house taking much-needed rest, when one of the 
older settlers, a sharp-faced Yankee, called at the 
open door. “ Been lookin’ at that ark o’ yours. 
Cur’us concern, but I guess she'll do. Goin’ to 
charge much for storage o’ papers and valua- 
bles ?” 

“You've struck my notion of things, neighbor 
—only valuables received. Rents will be high, 
and if wuss comes to wuss, cargo will be liable to 
be thrown overboard to save life. Under- 
stand ?” 

“No. Storage and insurance is storage and 
insurance. Didu’t like the look o’ things last 
night. There’s smoke in the air now. Got some 
papers o’ vally here, and if rents are not too high 
I'd like to store ’em against fire.” 

“The kara was not built for cargo; it’s for 
passengers. I’ll take your stuff, if trouble comes, 
but it will cost you ten dollars a day for every 
square foot of space, and if I must throw it out 
to save life, out it will go.” 

“ Folks will never lock themselves in that oven. 
It’s only fit for papers and the like.” 

“Mebbe not. We'll see—when it comes.” 

In one day the opinion of the town changed 
from one extreme to another. They had called 
Silas Higgins a crazy fool. Now he was the wisest 
and clearly the richest man on the section. He 
owned a clay bank and a safe-deposit, two banks 
of unknown capacity for wealth. 

Nothing happened for three weeks, and the 
brick hut would have been forgotten had not its 
black and red walls been in plain sight of the 
main street. There were new arrivals every day, 
new houses going up, and for all who would work, 
plenty to do at good wages. Silas made little 
progress with his love affair. Mina seemed more 
distant than ever. Some countrymen had ar- 
rived, and a lager-beer garden had been opened, 
where at night there was music and dancing. 
Among these was one handsome youth who seemed 
to have plenty of leisure and money. He played 
the fiddle at the saloon, and by day was often at 
the yellow shanty of the Landerfelts. Silas Hig- 
gins seemed to accept the situation with that quiet 
patience that is born of much disappointment. 

“She'll have him. He kin fiddle and dance, 
and she likes that. He does not work overmuch, 
nor sile his hands. Mebbe she likes that kind.” 

The stranger’s suit—for such it seemed—ap- 
peared to prosper. Twice Silas met them as he 
was walking back from a day’s work at his clav 
bank. Already le had interested enough of the 
little capital in the place to start a small brick- 
yard, and he had given up his carpentry to be- 
come a manufacturer. It was night-fall the sec- 
ond time he met them. They were walking arm 
in arm along the dusky road toward the town 
when he overtook them. There was, low in the 
north, a faint glare in the sky, and as he passed, 
Mina stopped, and in rather wild English asked 
him what it meant. 

“Tt’s the day o’ judgment. And, Miss Mina, if 
wuss comes to wuss, don’t try to run. It will 
outrun the fastest horse. Don’t run, but come 
to me.” 

Her companion, who plainly understood better 
than Mina, laughed, and said to her in German: 
“The wind is the wrong way. There is no dan- 
ger; and if there were, I would take care of you.” 

The day had been hot and sultry, with a fitful 
breeze and yellow sky. The air seemed pungent, 
and full of strange odors. Toward night the 
wind changed suddenly, and blew hot and dry 
from the northwest. Silas prepared his evening 
meal with his own hands, as was his custom, and 
sat down listless, with no appetite, and heavy 
with disappointment, and filled with a vague 
dread of something he could not define. Just as 
he sat down there came a hurried knock at the 
door. He took a lamp, and opened the door. 
There was no need of a lamp. It was as light 
as day, and he saw in the road a team, with two 
men unloading a huge trunk, By the door stood 
the Eastern man. 

“Here it is. Measure it yourself. Me and my 
pards are going to run for the river. If we nev- 
er get back, bust open the trunk and take your 
pay out o’ what ye find.” 

The two men took the trunk and ran with it to 
the kara, and then as quickly ran back to their 
team. Just then a four-horse wagon loaded with 
men, women, and children was driven at frantic 
speed past the house. There were shouts and 
cries in the air. Above all rose a deep, sullen 
roar—a something advancing through the forest 
behind the town. The road was filled with cattle 
as by magic, bellowing and tossing their horns. 
He heard a child scream by the gate, and ran 
bare-headed to see what it meant. A child lay by 
the road, trampled upon by the fleeing cattle. He 
took it up tenderly in his arms, and ran for the 
brick hut. 

The deluge had come. The ark was ready. 
He laid the child down inside, hauled the trunk 
within, and with wonderful skill took up a kind 
of rough shutter coated with clay and jammed it 
into the one window, where it seemed to fit tight; 
then plunging his hands in a tub that stood ready 
by the window, he took up wet clay and plastered 
it all over the crack round the shutter. 
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Before it was half done, a dozen frantic men 
and women were at the door, some with bundles, 
some with children in their arms. 

“ Help me!” cried Silas. “ Rig up the door and 
get the women inside.” 

Ready hands seemed to catch the hint, and in 
a moment the door was hung and ready to close. 

“ Don’t be scart. Keep outside as long as ye 
kin to save the air. Just watch the thing half a 
minute.” 

Then he was gone. How he reached the Lan- 
derfelt’s he never knew. Mina stood by the 
door, stupefied with horror. They had no horse. 
Whither could they fly before such a sea of fire? 
Her father seemed to have become utterly help- 
less, and lay upon the bed and moaned. Mina 
met him at the door. Not a word was said, and 
Silas paused just for a moment irresolute. Could 
he save both ? 

‘Mein fader.” 

“Yes, Til carry him, if you can walk.” 

She did not understand. She did not see how 
he could save them, and supposed he had come 
perhaps to die with them. 

“No,no! Go—you go—run—run !” 

It was all she could say in English, though 
she talked volubly in German. He entered the 
house, and took the sick man on his back, and 
then together they started—she blindly, being 
half crazed with the red wonder all about them. 
Half the town was on fire. All the sky was an 
oven, the woods were a furnace. Its hot breath 
was in their faces. 

On reaching the kara they found it tightly 
closed. The people had selfishly gone inside and 
left them to their fate. 

“Open the door! 
tear it down !” 

The heat was intolerable, the smoke blinding. 
He laid his burden on the ground and looked at 
Mina. 

“ Mina, I built that for you, agin this day. These 
wretches have stole it ; but they shall die with us. 
ll ruin it in half a minute. Anyway, I can die 
with you, and that’s something. Open the door, 
or I break the hull thing to pieces !” 

There was a movement inside as if sume hu- 
manity was struggling with brutal selfishness. 
Then the door was opened slightly. 

“The man that done this deserves to be killed, 
and I'll do it. Open the door, or I'll destroy ye 
all together.” 

It seemed almost too late. The door was pried 
open, and Mina crept in, and then her father, now 
quite senseless, was passed in. 

‘Wait a bit now till I fix it all snug.” 

He thrust both hands into the tub of clay out- 
side the door, and plastered it over the cracks 
round the window as if to make doubly sure. 

“Mein Gott! Look at him !” 

To his surprise, Mina stood beside him. She 
had crept out again, and stood pointing toward 
the street. There, reeling and stumbling along, 
was a man with a violin case under his arm. He 
seemed to be lost and blinded in a sea of fire. 

“Let him die. It is too late. He never will 
get here.” 

“Mein Gott! mein Gott! He bewildered.” 

Suddenly Silas sprang into the tub of clay and 
water, and then leaped out again. His feet were 
shod with clay. 

“Give me yer shawl.” 

He took it from her and wrapped it round his 
head, splashing the wet clay over it and upon his 
body. 

‘Mina, I love ve. Good-by.” 

The people inside the hut began to close the 
door again, and one of them roughly pulled Mina 
toward the door, She broke away, and stood 
gazing into the fiery furnace with her arm before 
her face to’ keep away the heat. It was all the 
work of a moment. The creature fell twice, but 
was somehow dragged along over the smoulder- 
ing grass, past the blazing fence: not one second 
too soon. 

The door, damaged by the attempts to close 
it, seemed about to fail, but Silas stood ready, 
and at every tiny puff of smoke that entered he 
aimed a wad of wet clay to keep out the thin 
fingers of the fire. The heat within the place 
was fearful, yet none complained. It was, indeed, 
an ark of safety. They heard the deluge go past, 
and waited patiently till it subsided. 

Not a word was said during the whole two 
hours they were prisoners in the hut. At last 
Silas spoke, and said: 

“We kin just thank the Lord for his marcies. 
I guess it’s bout over.” 

He tore down the door, and they all came forth, 
a sorry company in a desert of ashes, brilliantly 
lighted by the burning town; not a house or 
fence standing ; absolute poverty for all; nothing 
saved but life. The fire had burned close up to 
the kara on every side, and left it unscathed. 
They all filed slowly out, the man with the violin 
case being close behind Silas. He had clung to 
it through all. 

“ Better call the poll, and see whose saved,” 
said Silas. ‘Come out, all of ye, and give yer 
names. Are all of ye here?” 

“No, sir,” said one man. ‘“There’s a wretched 
Dutchman hiding there still. He was the first to 
getin. It was he who suggested to close the door, 
and shut you and the gal and the old man out.” 

“Call the skunk out,” said Silas. 

The situation was too terrible for choice of 
words. Two men dragged the creature out, and 
he stood cowering before them all. It was the 
violinist. 

“Oh!” cried Mina; “it were a mistake. He— 
who was he—the man saved with the violin ?” 

The creature with the violin case spoke for 
himself. He was second fiddle at the garden. 

“Never seen this gal before, did ye, mister ?” 

The man looked at Mina, and shook his head. 

“This gal kinder begged for ver life. I fetch- 
ed ye in, thinking—wa’al—thinking you was— 
that—tliat Dutchman.” 

“ Mina,” said Silas before them all, “there be 


Open the door, or I will 








times when it don’t make no kinder difference 


what company is round. I built the ark for you 
against the day o’ judgment. It has come. I 
love ye, and ye must jedge between us—that— 
that thing and me.” 

She took his arm, and he winced. “Don’t! 
It’s burnt pretty bad. Nevermind. It’s all right. 
I always knew ye loved me.” 





SUMMER TOILETTES. 


See illustration on front page. 





Fig. 1. Visirine Tometre.—This elegant visit- 
ing toilette is made of heliotrope foulard with 
large figures of various colors draped over a skirt 
of plain heliotrope, trimmed with velvet and bise 
(écru) lace. The round skirt has five gathered 
flounces of lace, headed by wide bands or folds of 
heliotrope velvet ; four of these are posed in points 
to form a tablier. An independent breadth of 
the foulard falls from the belt, and turns to form 
drapery on the left side. The polonaise is alike 
on both sides. It is pleated in small pleats posed 
on the corsage beneath, secured on the shoulders 
and again at the waist ; it falls thence loosely, and 
is carried back on the sides in panier fashion. 
A little ruche forms epaulettes in front and back. 
The sleeves are full in gigot style at the top; 
they have velvet cuffs, and also a little gathered 
fullness like that of the epaulettes. The belt of 
velvet is pointed; the high collar and pointed 
plastron are also of velvet. The guimpe-vest is 
of écru net or of étamine; it is slightly gathered 


at top and bottom, and this transparent material . 


is laid over a foulard corsage of the heliotrope 
shade. At the back the polonaise is pleated as 
in front, and lies smoothly on the plain back of 
the corsage beneath. Filigree or lace straw bon- 
net, trimmed with a bouquet of flowers of many 
colors. Heliotrope foulard umbrella, with a bor- 
der figured like the dress ; velvet bow on the han- 
dle. 

Fig. 2. Waking Costume.—This tasteful Pa- 
risian dress is made of a new cotton fabric called 
toile de Jouy ; the ground is India red, and the 
figures are large branches of lighter shades. The 
trimmings are pleated bise lace, red velvet, and 
satin ribbon. The round skirt is bordered with 
a pleating of wide écru lace, and there is a dou- 
ble shell trimming of lace up the front, with pleat- 
ings between, and long loops of ribbon. The 
short round tunic is edged with a deep pleating, 
on which are three rows of pleated lace. At the 
back is longer full drapery arranged at the top 
of the tunic and the edge of the corsage; bows 
and loops of ribbon are on the sides. The cor- 
sage is a basque slightly rounded in front; the 
back and the side forms are trimmed with lace; 
the front side form is detached at the end, and 
hangs independent of the front. The neck opens 
in V shape, and has a revers collar of dark red 
velvet, and the sleeves have also velvet revers for 
cuffs, A large jabot of lace and of loops of rib- 
bon trims the front. Long sleeves stuffed at the 
top. Filigree straw hat bordered with a red vel- 
vet puff, and trimmed with pale pink roses and 
cream-colored plumes. Suéde gloves of pearl 
gray shade. Red stockings and black shoes. 
Red umbrella, trimmed with pleated lace. 








ASTRAL INFLUENCES. 


S there appears to be an ever-increasing in- 
terest in every branch of occult science, it 
may amuse our readers—though they may not 
believe in actual influence—to know the various 
qualities of mind and body which the Cabalists 
attributed to the different influences of the seven 
planets represented in the hand by the fingers 
and the mounts at the base of each finger. 

If the mount beneath the first finger is large, 
Jupiter is the dominant planet, and those born 
when this star rules are—unless other less for- 
tunate planets are equally prominent in the hand 
—healthy, cheerful, and generous. Jupiterians 
are generally of middle height, fresh - colored, 
and have limpid eyes with thick lids and long 
lashes; their hair is light brown, generally curling, 
their eyebrows are arched, their noses straight, 
and their lips full and well formed; they have 
generally a round and dimpled chin. Their hands 
are plump and white, and their necks and shoul- 
ders finely formed. They are, however, too apt 
to grow fat when past youth, and they very early 
lose their hair. Those born under this star are 
fluent talkers, and have clear, sonorous voices ; 
they love to rule, they are always ambitious, but 
they are generous, and given to hospitality. They 
are proud, and have much ‘self-confidence, a firm 
belief in themselves and their powers. They are 
fond of eating and drinking, of ease and luxury ; 
they are, in fact, somewhat sensuous in all their 
tastes, and when the mount is in excess, this sen 
suousness becomes licentiousness, and the pride 
ostentation. Most Jupiterians have religious 
feeling, but they prefer a sensuous ritual, full of 
pomp and ceremonial. 

Those born under melancholy Saturn, which is 
indicated by the finger of Saturn long, and the 
mount beneath it large, are tall and thin in per- 
son, With dark or very pale complexions, some- 
times of a Jeaden or greenish hue. Their hair is 
very dark, frequently quite black, and their eye- 
brows are also black, close together, and fre- 
quently meeting between the eyes. They walk 
slowly, and always with their eyes (which are 
dark and melancholy) bent on the ground. Their 
voices are harsh and sad, and they rarely laugh. 
If they love music—and some of them are great 
musicians—it is always of the grave sort. Har- 
mony attracts them more than melody, and if ex- 
ecutive musicians, they would be instrumentalists 
rather than singers. People, whether men or 
women, born under the influence of this star, are 
doubters by nature, and yet they are supersti- 
tious, and interest themselves in occult science. 
They are “prudent and wise in council,” says 





Aristotle, who is, of course, an authority worth 
quoting ; but they are avaricious, and both envious 
and discontented. They are always agitated by 
vague terrors, and Saturn in excess in a hand, 
unless with a good line of head, frequently leads 
to a suicidal state of mind, Saturnians have a 
liking for dark, sad-colored garments, and are 
fond of living by still waters. The Cabalists 
supposed them to be gifted with strong intuitions 
as regards the discovery of metals in mines. 
They also suppose those born under the influence 
of Saturn to be specially subject to accidents and 
illnesses of the legs, and also to deafness. Sa- 
turnians are always full of vague apprehensions, 
and have no confidence either in themselves or 
others, Their hands are thin, with long, bony 
fingers, and the true Saturnian has generally 
hands hard of texture. 

Claudius Ptolemy (from whose work, the 7é- 
trabiblos, all we know of astrology is originally 
derived) says that the sun and moon give no spe- 
cial qualities, but only add to those given by the 
other planets, but those born under the influence 
of the sun (which is indicated by having the 
mount under the third finger very much devel- 
oped) are said by the Cabalists to be eloquent of 
speech, gay in manners, and beautiful of person ; 
and long study of these various types has shown 
me that they are generally golden-haired and 
large-eyed, with long curly eyelashes. Their 
complexion is vivid, but of a golden-tinted color ; 
the mouth and nose are generally well formed, 
and the eyebrows long and sweeping, with a grace- 
ful line across the brows. Their eyes are limpid 
and brilliant, and they are generally of a golden- 
hazel color, but sometimes of a grayish - blue. 
Their teeth are regular, but of a yellowish-white. 
The neck is long, and the skin smooth and quite 
devoid of down. They are of middle height and 
slender in form, and their movements are agile 
and graceful. In disposition they are good 
and kind, with a sort of gentle gayety. They 
love poetry, music, and art generally, they are at- 
tracted by rich and vivid colors, and love all that 
is beautiful in form. They are religious, but it 
is the religion of love and contemplation rather 
than superstition. Those born under the influ- 
ence of Apollo (the sun) love nature, the fields, 
flowers, and, above all, the sea-shore. The over- 
development of this brilliant planet gives vanity 
and eccentricity. 

Those born under Mercury are always small of 
stature, but well proportioned. They are deli- 
cate - featured, and their complexions are soft, 
but of a yellowish tint, which the impression- 
ableness of the temperament makes easily to 
pass from paleness to animation. Their hair is 
of a brownish color, the evebrows long, slender, 
and delicately arched. Their eyes are hazel or 
dark gray, and are very penetrating and quick- 
moving. Their noses are straight and long, but 
not pointed at the tip. The lips are delicate 
and droop at the corners, and the lower lip ad- 
vances beyond the upper one; the chin is long 
and pointed; the voice is flexible, but feeble. 
The planet Mercury is remarkable for its brill- 
iancy and quickness of movement, and thus those 
born under its influence are agile and graceful 
in all their movements. They have a quick in- 
telligence, are witty and eloquent. People born 
under this planet are gentle and amiable, and 
not at all sensuous; they are given to study, and 
are, above all, attracted by occult science. The 
overinfluence of this planet gives untruth and 
dishonesty. 

Those born under the influence of Mars— 
that is, persons who have the mount of Mars, 
which is immediately below that of Mercury, 
much developed—are rather tall and strongly 
built. Their faces are round, and the complex- 
ion is of a reddish-brown tint. Their hair is 
thick, crisp, and of a reddish hue; their eyes are 
hazel, large, and have a fixed and steady gaze, 
like that of the falcon, their mouths are large, 
their eyebrows are strongly marked and placed 
close to the eyes, and they frown continually. 
The nose of those born under Mars is aquiline, 
and the nostrils are dilated. The neck is short, 
the chest wide, and the legs somewhat short. 
The voice is loud and self-assertive, and all the 
movements sudden and energetic. Women born 
under this star rule not only their households, 
but their husbands also. They are generous to 
prodigality, active, and courageous. The excess 
of the influence given by this planet would be 
cruelty and jealousy. 

People whom the moon governs are pale, with 
large liquid gray or pale blue eyes. They are gen- 
erally tall, with soft, full figures. The face is 
round and the nose straight, but small and narrow 
in proportion to the face. The mouth is small, 
but the lips are full and rather pale-colored. The 
neck is long and white, the shoulders full and 
sloping. Those born under the influence of this 
planet are capricious and somewhat selfish ; they 
are also idle, melancholy, and dreamy to excess. 
They are given to mysticism, and though they 
love art, it is always that of the fantastic kind. 
They love solitude, and like wandering beside 
water. Women born under this planet are yield- 
ing, but not constant in love. They are full of 
vague fears and superstitions. 

Those born under Venus—that is, those who 
have the root of the thumb large—have some re- 
semblance to those born under Jupiter, for the 
two planets are of happy augury, only those born 
under Venus have a more feminine sort of beau- 
ty. They also have the white skin of those born 
under Jupiter, but it is more beautiful in texture, 
more delicately tinted. These people are rather 
above middle height, with softly rounded and 
dimpled faces; the forehead is rounded at the 
temples, but rather low and white, with a delicate 
tracery of blue veins at the temples; and when 
they smile or are sad, two or three little lines ap- 
pear between the eyebrows, the part consecrated 
to Venus on the forehead. The eyebrows of those 
born under this planet are beautifully marked in 
long, delicate, and sweeping lines across the brow. 





The hair is soft and wavy, of a dark brown, and 
keeps its color even in old age. The nose is 
straight and elegant in form, the nostrils round 
and slightly dilated. The eyes are large, clear, 
and humid, with white, blue- veined lids. The 
mouth is small and very red, the lips pouting, and 
fuller on the right side than on the left. The 
teeth are small and white, the neck and bosom 
beautifully joined, the feet and hands small. Wo- 
men born under it are gay and sweet-tempered, 
loving festivities of all kinds, fond of flowers and 
performances of music (but melody rather than 
harmony), and of dancing. They are also lovers 
of dress, and of soft and beautiful colors. They 
have much charm of manner, infinite tenderness, 
with a sort of gracious coquetry of manner which 
is infinitely attractive to the opposite sex. Men 
born under the special influence of Venus have 
something of the beauty of women, and are gen- 
erally somewhat feminine in their habits and 
tastes. There is no poet or artist of any celeb- 
rity who is not more or less under the influence 
of Venus. It is the influence of this beautiful 
planet which gives charm, which stirs the soul 
through the senses. Of course Venus in excess, 
without a good line of intelligence, gives incon- 
stancy, licentiousness, and immorality of the 
worst kind. The hands of those under the in- 
fluence of Venus are soft, with pointed smooth 
fingers somewhat thick at the base, and their 
voices are soft, tender, and somewhat drawling 
in tone, 

It is almost needless to say that one type rare- 
ly dominates, for it is rarely that any one re- 
eeives at birth the influence of one planet only. 
Jupiter and Saturn may both be largely devel- 
oped, when the person and disposition will give 
evidence of the mixture of both types, and these, 
again, may be modified by Venus or Mercury. 

The combination of Venus and Saturn gives 
the most beautiful eyes possible—soft, liquid, 
and melancholy. Again, the double influence of 
Apollo and the moon gives great beauty and a 
poetic temperament. Mercury and Venus dom- 
inating equally a hand give a brilliant, clever, and 
physically attractive person. The union of Jupi- 
ter and Venus gives great beauty, and was sup- 
posed to be a particularly fortunate one. 

The Cabalists believed that each planet had 
under its influence not only different animals, 
plants, and metals, but precious stones. Jupi- 
terians, therefore, wishing to attract the influence 
of their planet, should wear sapphires and ame- 
thysts, which were supposed to be specially un- 
der the influence of the planet Jupiter. 

Saturnians wishing to acknowledge the influ- 
ence of their melancholy star should wear jet and 
dark-colored stones. 

Those in whose hand Apollo is dominant may 
wear gold ornaments and carbuncles. 

Those whose destiny is dominated by the moon 
should wear diamonds, pearls, and opals. 

Mercurians may wear carnelian and a precious 
stone called chalcedony. 

Those in whose hand the planet Mars domi- 
nates, rubies and jasper. 

And those persons who are specially under the 
influence of Venus should wear emeralds, tur- 
quoises, lapis lazuli, and coral. 

The Cabalists believed that when one 
planet was dominant—that is, when one mount 
was decidedly more developed than any one of the 
others—the day of the week which corresponded 
to that planet was one specially fortunate to the 
person; as thus: to a Jupiterian, Thursday; to 
a Saturnian, Saturday; to a person under the in- 
fluence of the sun, Sunday; to a Mercurian, 
Wednesday ; to one specially under the influence 
of Mars, Tuesday ; to those in whose hand Venus 
is dominant, Friday; and to those having the 
mount of the moon salient, Monday would be al- 
ways propitious, 


also 





SLIPS OF THE TONGUE. 

NE of our literary celebrities happening not 

long ago to visit a lady of his acquaintance, 
found her engaged in watching with great inter- 
est the freaks of a tame raven hopping about the 
roum. ‘Come and see my purchase,” she said ; 
“T bought him yesterday.” “In memory of Edgar 
Poe?” he asked. “No,” she replied; “ you'll 
never guess why.” “I give it up.” “ Well, 
then, I was told that ravens live three hundred 
years, so I thought I would buy one, just to sat- 
isfy myself whether they did or not.” 

The husband of the celebrated Madame Geof. 
frin was fond of reading, and often had recourse 
to an obliging friend, possessor of a well-stocked 
library. Wishing to peruse a certain book of 
travels, he borrowed the first volume, and having 
finished it, took it back to the owner, and asked 
for the second, which, in a fit of abstraction, he 
left on the table, carrying away the one he had 
just returned, and reading it over again without 
perceiving his error. His wife, seeing him deep- 
ly absorbed in the contents, inquired how he 
liked the work. “It is extremely interesting,” 
he replied ; “ but it strikes me that the author is 
rather too apt to repeat himself.” 

Shortly after the successful appearance of 
Henriette Sontag at the Italian Opera in Paris, a 
group of young fashionables, lounging before 
Tortoni’s, were in ecstasies about her, one extol- 
ling the charm of her voice, and another her 
beauty. “She is certainly very pretty,” chimed 
in athird; “ but it is a great pity that one of her 
eyes is smaller than the other.” “Smaller !” ex- 
claimed the most enthusiastic of the party; 
“mon ami, your opera-glass has deceived you. 
If you had said larger than the other, you would 
have been nearer the mark.” 

On some one remarking to a lady, the strictness 
of whose educational system was proverbial, that 
her children were invariably dull and out of spi» 
its, “ You are quite right,” she replied, “ and yet 
I do all I can to cure them of it, but the more I 
whip them, the sulkier they look.” 
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SILENT PARTNERS. 
By E. A, BOYDEN. 


“ ON’T you ever speak to me again,” said 
Mrs. Benton, “and I will never speak to 
you from this hour on.” 

There was something positively alarming in 
this united command and promise, as the tones 
in which it was uttered were impressively earnest, 
and the manner of the speaker was very far 
from trifling ; and they fell upon the startled ears 
of her worse half in a way that caused Mr, Benton 
to quail a little, for he knew enough of the tem- 
perament of the angered woman who spoke to feel 
that this was no idle threat. 

John Benton and his wife Mary had been mar- 
ried nearly a quarter of a century at the time of 
this violent outbreak, and had hitherto been act- 
ive and talkative matrimonial partners. They 
lived in the country upon their own little farm, 
and though they had not always held the most 
absolute harmony of opinion, their devotion to 
each other and their unity upon all the essential 
matters of life were undisputed, It was only in 
the infinitesimal objects of life that they clash- 
ed. They had, together, met and surmounted 
great obstacles in their common path, but they 
removed rocks only to stumble over a pebble. 
They had, united, hewn their way through an al- 
most interminable forest of difficulties, to be 
stopped in their onward career by some insig- 
nificant bramble of contention. They had safe- 
ly stemmed the floods of adversity, yet were oc- 
casionally almost overcome by some petty stream 
of wrangling that flowed from the lips of either. 
And finally the contemptible little rivulets that 
had been constantly trickling for so many years 
in so many different ways had seemingly met to 
form a great vortex in which they were doomed 
to pe swallowed up. Those hitherto active and 
voluble tongues were about to rust in idleness, 
at least at home. They were resolved to be- 
come henceforth Silent Partners. 

Jolin Benton accepted the situation without re- 
plying, for what was there to be said? Had he 
not been commanded to refrain forever from 
speaking to his wife? 

Gallantry forbids us to cast any great share of 
the odium of this scene upon Mrs. Benton. Be- 
sides, had not John, just before the last volcanic 
eruption of speech upon the part of his wife, in- 
sinuated that her “unruly member was as long 
as a fence rail”? Could female flesh and blood 
endure such a base simile as this when applied 
to herself? And had he not asserted that her 
words were legion, and that her tones were thun- 
der? Should a wife pass over such insulting 
personal metaphors as these? Mrs. Benton, ei- 
ther wisely or unwisely, decided in the negative. 

The first night of the self-enforced silence in 
the Benton cottage was awkward. The usual 
curtain lecture was omitted, and such a death- 
like, desolate stillness prevailed that sleep was 
out of the question. About midnight the awful 
silence had so worked upon the nerves of John 
Benton that, unable to endure it longer, he arose, 
and going down-stairs, soon returned with the 
old clock, which was not only a loud ticker, but 
also a cheerful striker, He must have something 
for company that would appeal to his sense of 
hearing, or perish with loneliness, John started 
and stopped as he was about to place this new 
companion upon the bureau ; he thought he heard 
a sound proceed from under the bed-coverings 
not unlike a smothered laugh. But his imagi- 
nation had to supply the place of his senses, as no 
explanation could be asked. The clock, though 
a feeble and imperfect substitute for the human 
voice, was better by far than the absence of all 
sounds, and he fell asleep. The morrow brought 
its tribulations, following one another in close and 
annoying succession. Mrs. Benton, finding the 
situation too irksome to be borne without some 
new excitement to replace the lost art of speech, 
determined upon a revolution of the whole house- 
hold—the grand safety-valve for the pent-up feel- 
ings of a housewife, and one of the best-known 
remedies for the disease of hypochondria or an- 
ger. She went about this herculean task as 
though life and death hung in the balance, or as 
though upon its completion depended the casting 
out of the dumb devils that had taken up their 
abode here. 

John Benton, coming in about noon from the 
field, saw at once that something unusual was 
under way. He knew that his wife was just then 
out at the barn, so he crept upstairs to ascertain 
the nature of the operations. There was a scene 
of chaos indeed. It would seem as though this 
energetic woman had decided, contrary to her 
usual wisdom, to begin at every room in the house 
at once. 

And it certainly looked as though order could 
not be restored to even one of these wrecked 
apartments by sunset. Now John was always a 
kind-hearted man, and noticing the carpets rolled 
up, it occurred to him that here was a clear case 
in which he could anticipate the wishes of his 
poor tired, tongue-tied wife. With him to think 
was to act, so out went the carpets upon the lawn; 
but scarcely had he finished his task before he 
heard his wife tugging and panting on the stairs, 
trying to get the carpets into the house again, 
and back into their respective rooms. He had 
evidently been mistaken, and he hastened to make 
amends by restoring the carpets to their former 
places ; then, from fear of doing more harm than 
good, he stood aside, and allowed destiny to take 
its course. The labors of the day pressed heavi- 
ly upon Mrs. Benton, and toward its close she es- 
sayed the dumb language of pantomime to ob- 
tain from her husband some help in getting a 
room ready for occupancy before bed-time. But 
either John’s perception of this language was 
somewhat obtuse, or else Mrs, Benton’s manner 
of using it was imperfect, for she was compelled 
to abandon it as useless, after going through 
many fantastic contortions of her body, and many 
facial expressions that filled John with astonish- 





ment. She at last wound up with a look of dis- 
gust so full of meaning that the poor fellow 
thought he read in it plainly enough, “I should 
think any fool could understand that.” But John 
was not the fool to comprehend it, so pantomime 
had to be given up. 

Many ludicrous blunders were the inevitable 
consequence of this abandonment of the custom- 
ary mode of conveying thoughts ; the double or- 
ders given to the groceryman and the butcher, 
the duplicate purchases of all sorts of odds and 
ends, led to much confusion and vexation in the 
Benton household. 

One morning John Benton thought he detected 
unusual preparations going on in the culinary 
department, a grand overhauling and dusting of 
the best china set, and sundry other indications 
of some unusual event. Mrs. Benton tried in 
her dumb-show manner to refresh his memory in 
regard to an expected visit of which he had been 
previously made aware, but which had slipped 
from his somewhat defective memory. But she 
could not tell whether or not she had succeeded 
in her efforts to enlighten him. About noon 
John came in, as usual, to dinner, to find a room- 
ful of city visitors, friends of Mrs. Benton. Now 
John, although not a vain man, would rather 
have had some notification of the event, so that 
he need not have appeared in their presence in 
his working garments; but as there was now no 
help for it, he tried to make the best of the sit- 
uation, and greeted the visitors in rather an awk- 
ward fashion. The latter, no doubt, attributed 
Mrs. Benton’s silence toward her husband to mor- 
tification at his personal appearance. But, after 
all, this affair passed without the exposure so 
much dreaded by both parties. 

John Benton had promised his wife, previous 
to the unhappy occurrence that had placed this 
gulf of silence between them, money to purchase 
a new dress for herself. One day he laid a roll 
of bills upon the table, and called her attention 
to it. She nodded assent, and John was satisfied 
that her memory was good for anything that re- 
lated to her personal adornment. But what was 
his surprise and disgust when she returned from 
town and gave him the grocer’s receipted bill ! 

One morning, upon John’s return from the city, 
he astonished his wife by bringing with him a 
lad, whom he ushered into the kitchen with the 
remark : 

“Now, Teddy, this is your home, and that is 
your mistress, Mrs. Benton, and whatever she re- 
quires of you, you are to do, of course.” 

John Benton, in the utter loneliness of his 
heart, and fearing Jest his unused tongue should 
become paralyzed by this prolonged inactivity, or 
that he should lose bis voice for want of practice, 
had, like Robinson Crusoe, brought home a little 
man Friday to talk to, and also to use as a mouth- 
piece for himself and wife. Things now went on 
with less blundering and uncertainty, for Teddy 
was made the medium for conveying the thoughts 
or wishes alternately from one to the other. But 
John monopolized so much of the boy’s com- 
panionship in his new-found delight at giving 
vent to speech, that Mrs. Benton still led a rather 
lonely life. 

“ But,” thought she, “what is sauce for the 
goose ought to be sauce for the gander, and I 
will have a girl Friday before the week is out, in 
order to strengthen and improve my vocal pow- 
ers.” 

And so she did. Never was there a more as- 
tonished man than was John Benton on the even- 
ing that he came chattering with Teddy into the 
kitchen and stopped upon the threshold to listen 
to the irrepressible flood of female conversation 
that was being poured forth within. Indeed, so 
intent was Mrs. Benton on unburdening her long- 
pent-up feelings that she did not notice the trans- 
fixed figure of her husband standing there till her 
startled ear caught the remark : 

“ Well, Teddy, this is a surprise party, isn’t it ?” 

“Those, Maggie,” said Mrs. Benton, “are the 
other half of this family.” 

The Benton household was no longer at “ sixes 
and sevens” for want of interpreters between the 
two heads, but it was a prolonged Quaker meet- 
ing as far as mingling of the sexes was concerned. 
Each of the heads of the house now had a victim 
upon which he or she could inflict unending volu- 
bility. 

It was about this time that John communicated 
to his wife the mistake in regard to the dress 
money, and refunded to her the amount. She in 
turn, through her mouth-piece, intimated to him 
that his company and services in driving the fam- 
ily horse would be acceptable to take her to the 
city to purchase her gown. 

To this he readily assented, as he also had 
business in the city. They had agreed upon 
a plan of communication before leaving home, 
through a small slate such as dumb people use 
among those who do not understand their lan- 
guage. 

On arriving at the gorgeous store they mani- 
fested an awkward uneasiness, and paused a few 
minutes before entering. This mute business in 
public was evidently not relished by either of 
the parties. But finally they entered. Mrs. Ben- 
ton was greeted by a polite salesman. She made 
known her wishes, and soon a great mass of va- 
rious fabrics of all colors was spread out for her 
inspection. She asked the price of a piece of a 
particular shade that she fancied, she priced an- 
other piece of a different color, and during all this 
time she was vainly trying in some indirect way to 
get an expression of opinion from her husband as 
to his preference. But she ignominiously failed. 
Her face grew hot and excited. She was not on 
speaking terms with her husband, and yet she 
loved him well enough to refuse to purchase or 
wear a dress the color of which he might not ap- 
prove. She shrank from the humiliation ofthe 
slate, but finding there was no alternative but a 
violation of her vow, she produced it, and asked 
him the simple question upon which her heart 
was set. For answer he simply put his hand on 





the piece of her choice, and she smiled pleasantly 
as she turned to the spruce and accommodating 
salesman. The latter, taking in the situation at 
a glance with the keen eye of an expert in hu- 
manity, and supposing it was of course a question 
of dollars and cents she was propounding to her 
unfortunate deaf and dumb husband, rapidly 
wrote upon a bit of paper, “Splendid goods; 
wear like iron; never fade; very cheap; fifty 
per cent. below cost price; never get another 
chance like it,” which paper he placed in the 
hands of the astonished Mr. John Benton. 

“What’s this?” he exclaimed, looking alter- 
nately from the clerk to his wife. “’Pears to 
me you’re in a hurry with your bill, young man.” 

Never was there a more astounded salesman 
behind a counter than this. And his chagrin 
equalled his surprise. With a confused apology, 
which seemed to include something about “ deaf- 
mute,” he tried to make amends by renewed 
courtesies and attentions to Mrs. Benton, who 
was plunged in misery. It is hard to conceive 
of a woman so wretched who had just come into 
possession of a new and handsome outfit. 

John Benton’s special business in town was to 
pay an insurance premium, and he and his wife 
called together at the palatial office of the com- 
pany. While waiting their turn to be accommo- 
dated, John and his wife stood near the door. As 
he was looking over a city directory to pass away 
the time, his wife, being seized with a new idea, 
wrote it out, and handed him the fatal slate. 
Jobn, for convenience in reading the sentence on 
the slate, put the directory under his arm, where- 
upon, just at this moment, the pompous secretary 
of the insurance company came in from the 
street, and taking in the situation with the keen- 
ness of sight and astuteness that characterize 
the discerning city man, from a dry-goods sales- 
man up to a high official in an insurance compa- 
ny, he touched the fated John upon the arm, and 
pointed to a card upon the wall on which the le- 
gend ran thus, “No beggars, peddlers, or book 
agents allowed to pursue their avocations here.” 
It was some time before John or his wife could 
comprehend the connecting link between them- 
selves and that card; but when, with the mild 
assistance of the official dignitary, it dawned upon 
them that John was taken for a book agent, Mrs. 
Benton turned purple with rage, and in explain- 
ing their business there did not spare the feelings 
of the wretch who had given another sting to her 
wounded pride. But John was disposed to laugh 
it off, and still further added to the confusion of 
those present by transacting his business in good 
audible English. 

It remains to this day a mystery to the unfor- 
tunate dry-goods clerk as well as to the non- 
plussed secretary what could induce a couple to 
converse together on a slate who could use such 
forcible and intelligible language to others. 

After their unfortunate experience in the city 
the unhappy pair began to weaken a little in 
their resolution. Not only were their mutual in- 
terests suffering in various ways by reason of 
this very imperfect means of communication, but 
as their love for one another was strong and gen- 
uine, in spite of the foolish embargo they had put 
upon their speech, they chafed under the irksome 
restraint of a protracted silence. While they 
were both revolving in their minds plans that 
might lead to a way out of the difficulty, fate 
came to their rescue, and saved them from them- 
selves, though in an unexpected and painful way. 

Upon the anniversary of their silence John 
Benton and Teddy were busy in the hay field, 
and as a storm was threatening, Mrs. Benton and 
Maggie came to the rescue with their rakes. A 
large load was on the wagon, and Mrs. Benton 
and Maggie volunteered to arrange the hay upon 
the cart as John threw it up to them. John had 
just started to lead the horses to another part of 
the field, when, on looking up at the load, he saw 
his wife still standing. He motioned to her to 
sit down, but she failed to notice his signal, and 
the horses started; at the same time John saw 
her lunge backward and slide, head-foremost, 
from the load. Before he could stop the team 
and get to her, she had struck the ground, upon 
her head. . With a faint gasp, and with a semi- 
conscious but dazed ery, she said, “Don’t you 
ever speak—” 

“Hush! said the seared man; “for God’s 
sake, Mary, don’t talk that way now!” 

In another moment she lay unconscious in bis 
trembling arms, pale and still as death. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the unhappy man, “if I had 
only screamed to her to sit down instead of trust- 
ing to that confounded pantomime, perhaps it 
would not have happened.” 

Taking her up tenderly in his strong arms, he 
earried her to the house, and all the way into 
her now deaf ears he poured out his love and 
lamentations ; his tongue was loosened, and seem- 
ed to be trying to make up for lost time. And 
as he bathed her head, and chafed her hands, 
and tried to kiss back her color and to coax 
into action that long-silent voice, he moaned, 
“ What would I not give now to hear her talk to 
me again! It would be bliss to hear her scold 
even. Perhaps—perhaps,” and he shuddered as 
he said it, ‘‘ she may neve speak again !” 

The new-mown hay threatened by the coming 
storm was nothing to him now. He neither 
knew nor cared whether the sky was black or 
blue. All was black about him, and there was 
only one object that he could see. Even Teddy, 
who had shared his confidence, and Maggie, who 
had been the solace of his poor wife during the 
dull, blank year that had just closed in such a 
tragical manner, were obnoxious to him by their 
very presence. He saw in them only the go-be- 
tweens that served to keep up this odious silence. 

“Tf I had never brought Teddy here, perhaps we 
should have spoken long ago,” he muttered ; “ for 
it was getting to be pretty hard to keep still any 
longer about that time.” 

He was just thinking seriously about sending 


hand that had all this time clasped one of his 
wife’s, and looking into her face, he saw with de- 
light that her eyes were wide open and bent upon 
him. . 

“My dear Mary! thank God!” he said, as he 
bent down and kissed her pale face, while the 
tears dropped from his cheeks upon hers. “ Speak 
to me, Mary.” 

She gazed around her upon the scene of mas- 
culine havoc for a few moments; the wet cloths, 
the blankets, the camphor and arnica bottles, the 
flooded floor, and then at the face of the man 
beside her. In the latter she saw only intense 
misery and unfeigned contrition, but she could 
not resist the impulse, in spite of the accident, in 
spite of the surroundings, in spite of John’s suf- 
ferings of mind, to test him still farther. She 
slowly raised her limp hands, and with the fore- 
finger of the right she began to trace upon the 
palm of the left, at the same time directing a 
questioning look at her husband. “Good hea- 
vens !” thought he, “can it be possible that she 
has been paralyzed by her fall, and is now truly 
and in earnest dumb?” But a glance at her face 
dispelled that horrible thought. She was smil- 
ing, but she still continued to write with her fin- 
ger. Simple, honest John Benton caught her 
meaning then, and exclaimed, almost petulantly, 
“The slate, Mary? Confound the slate! No 
more deaf and dumb language forme. One word 
from you now is worth more to me than a year’s 
chatter of these young ones; besides, it will do 
you good, my dear.” 

“John, I really believe you are speaking to 
me,” said his wife, while tears of joy came to her 
eyes. 

John Benton bent close to her face, and kissing 
her again and again, said, “ Yes, Mary, I am going 
to keep it up, too, from this time on, for—” And 
here he put his mouth to her ear, and whispered 
a few words that, in spite of her tears and pain, 
made her laugh outright. He had whispered, 
“No beggars, peddlers, or book agents allowed 
in the Benton Cottage hereafter.” 





MISS TOM MY.* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.” 


PART III.—{ Continued.) 


E contentedly submitted to be led, and his 
companion, with a new impulse, as it were, 
took the leading of him. She was usually rather 
a silent person, especially with Major Gordon; 
but now she talked, and got him to talk. I heard 
him tell her, as if it were a relief, all he had suf- 
fered of late—the weary helplessness, the intol- 
erable irritation of compelled idleness. 

“Tf I were a feeble old man, it might be easier ; 
but Iam not feeble. I can walk miles and miles; 
sometimes I go on walking for hours, round and 
round the Regent’s Park. The park-keepers must 
take me for the Wandering Jew, or one of the 
wild beasts escaped from the Zoological Gardens. 
I almost think I see myself, like the brown bear 
there, pacing to and fro everlastingly in his cage 
—nothing to hope for, nothing to do. That is 
the worst of it,” he continued, turning suddenly 
round upon her, as she sat beside him on a bench 
in that long avenue which makes Regent’s Park 
a pleasant place even in dullest summer evenings. 
“Fancy, you who have such a busy, bright life, 
what it must be to have nothing to do all day 
long—to sit thinking, thinking, till your head 
whirls round—to go back and back upor your 
whole life, and see all the mistakes of it, too late 
to remedy.” 

“Ts it too late? Is anything ever too late 
while life and strength last ?” 

“ But they may not last long, and then I shall 
fall a helpless burden upon somebody. But no! 
I'll take care it never comes to that. For the 
burden I am to myself”’—he stuck his stick fierce- 
ly into the turf as if he were slaying an enemy— 
“TI only wonder sometimes that I have not blown 
my brains out.” 

Here I could not help a little cry. 

“No, my kind niece; no, my good old friend,” 
said Uncle Gordon, patting our hands as he sat 
between us. “You need not be afraid; it will 
never come to that. I ama Christian man; and, 
besides, I must keep up the dignity of the family. 
It would never do—would it, Decie ?—for the 
third Charles Everett Gordon to be ashamed of 
the first.” 

“He never will! Oh, Uncle Gordon, if you 
would only come to us—to baby and me. We 
are staying with Miss Trotter; and you might 
go to your old lodgings, and Mrs. Wilson would 
be delighted to take care of you.” 

“I don’t want anybody to ‘take care’ of me,” 
was the sharp answer, and then he begged my 
pardon. “Ah, yes, I do; I feel I do. But— 
however—perhaps to-morrow.” 

“Tt is a great risk.” 

“No more than the risk of a battle—one con- 
quers, or dies.” 

“Or lives on, wounded and useless, which is 
much harder than dying.” 

“ You are right, Miss Trotter; I never thought 
of that.” 

“Tf this man—you own he is a quack—should 
fail; if he should leave you worse than before, 
which he says he may, what then ?” 

“Nothing. I shall have done it by my own 
choice, and the result matters to nobody.” 

“Ts there any human being who can say, who 
dare venture to say, that his well-being matters 
to nobody ?” 

He seemed startled—uneasy. She went on: 

“To throw up one’s life, saying it belongs to 
one’s self alone, is some people’s creed, I know; 
but is it not a very selfish one? Ought we not 
to do the best we can with the life Heaven gives, 
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until Heaven takes itaway? But I did not mean 
to preach—I am not good at preaching—only to 
suggest a practical idea.” 

“You were always good at practical ideas,” 
he answered, with a smile. ‘Say on.” 

She explained that she had a friend—the first 
oculist of the day. With so many invalids on 
hand she had no end of friends among doctors. 
She proposed to bring the great man for a con- 
sultation with the other one, who could not pos- 
sibly object to this, before anything was done. 

‘*Give me his address; he shall be written to, 
and the whole trouble taken off your hands,” 
added this Machiavelian woman. “It will only 
be a day’s delay; and then, if you still wish for 
the operation”—she glanced up at his poor dim 
eyes—beautiful eyes they must have been when 
he was young—and shivered ; like a mother who 
feels cruelly in every nerve every hurt to her 
child—* you will have at least the satisfaction of 
having done nothing that was not inevitable.” 

“ You are right,” he said. 

“She always is right,” I added, eagerly; but 
Miss Tommy laid her hand on my mouth, took 
out her tablets, wrote down the address he gave, 
then asked him to put us in a cab, and we would 
go home. 

“T am glad to be of some use still,” he said, 
rising. “I shall see you to-morrow, You will 
bring the great man? I can afford to pay him. 
Just this one more chance !” 

He breathed hard, as if a weight were taken 
off his mind; and thanking us warmly for all 
our kind thought of him, he bade us adieu. 

“Poor Uncle Gordon!” I sighed once more. 
But she did not sigh; she said nothing. Yet I 
thought I saw a change in her dear face of some- 
thing, not exactly happiness, but what I had heard 
her say was better—blessedness. 

The ass in the lion’s skin—we afterward found 
out how great an ass he was, and how completely 
he had taken in the simple eld soldier—did not 
stay to face the great lion, but sent word that 
he had to go to a case a hundred miles off, and 
could not attend the consultation. 

“T thought as much,” laughed Miss Trotter’s 
eminent friend, when he heard the name. ‘“ You 
will never see any more of him.” And we never 
did. 

The great doctor was a character—as most 
great doctors are. When we brought him into 
Major Gordon’s dull room his large kindly pre- 
sence seemed to carry sunshine with it—mental 
and moral. He took by storm the sickly, mor- 
bid, nervous man, encouraged him by pleasant 
words, and then proceeded to business. 

“T must have some one of you with me. 
will stay ?” 

“T will,” said Miss Trotter at once. 
cle Gordon said, “ Thank you.” 

So they turned us out—Charlie and me. For 
nearly an hour we perambulated the streets in 
sore suspense. I might have felt it more had 
my poor Charlie felt it less, but I never saw him 
sounmanned. When at last we were summoned 
back—to no very ill news, as I saw at a glance— 
Charlie quite gave in, and wrung his uncle’s hand 
with a sob like a seolded child. 

“Well, my boy,” said Major Gordon, cheerily, 
“T know the worst now, and no one shall ever 
say of me, ‘ A soldier, and afeard.’” 

“No, indeed,” added the great man. “ Mrs. 
Gordon, I have been giving your uncle here a 
piece of my mind. He will never see better than 
he does now, but he may not see much worse, 
if he lets well alone. Of course I could try all 
sorts of experiments, but they would be mere 
experiments—all might fail; and at his age, I 
repeat, it is better to let things alone. There is 
a story about a man who ‘sought not unto the 
Lord, but unto the physicians,’ which means, I 
take it, that he would not trust Nature, would 
neither believe in her curative power nor accept 
her natural laws of decay. We often do the 
same thing, and worry ourselves and our friends 
to death for fear of dying, until we actually die.” 

“ But it is not a question of dying here; I may 
live'to be ninety. You see the question is, how 
I am to face my life—such as it is.” 

“My dear friend”—with this honest, good man 
all his patients were his dear friends—“ you have 
but to live a day at a time, and it will grow easier 
as you get used to it. Ihave known many blind 
men who led the merriest and happiest of lives ; 
‘and better bear the ills you have,’ as my dear 
old Shakespeare tells me, ‘than fly to others that 
you know not of,’—which might have been your 
fate had you risked that operation. We knowa 
good deal—we doctors—but I think the best thing 
we know, and the cleverest of us learn it soonest, 
is o'r own ignorance.” 

Ewerybody laughed, and the tragedy melted into 
comedy. 

A' few more wholesome advices Miss Trotter’s 
friend gave, one of which was to “clear out of 
herd as fast as possible”; and on receiving his 
fee he put it back on the table, saying that he, a 
man of peace, made it a point of honor never to 
take anything from “our national defenders.” 
So, shaking hands all round, he jumped into his 
carriage and departed. I never see his name in 
print now without remembering the good deed 
he did that day. 

Charlie too departed. “ You women will man- 
age all the rest,” he whispered. But I could 
manage nothing ; my nerves had been thoroughly 
shaken. Iwas glad Uncle Gordon could not see 
me, as I sat in a corner and cried. He too looked 
exceedingly pale and exhausted. 

But there was one of us whose strength never 
was; exhausted as long as there was anything to 
be done. Nor her patience; and it required a 
good deal, for at first he was deaf as an adder 
to all her charming. Gradually she reasoned him 
into, acknowledging that Mrs. Wilson, and Mrs. 
Wilson’s delicate son, who was a good scholar 
and a sweet-natured lad, would be useful to him; 
while his taking possession of his old lodgings 
would be a very great advantage to them, which, 
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perhaps, was the wisest argument she could use. 
The sharpest sting of Uncle Gordon’s lot seemed 
to be that he was now, as he said, “of no use to 
anybody.” 

“ But we will make you of use, Miss Trotter 
and me, and at worst you can play with the 
baby.” 

“Ts it come to that?” said he, with a hearty 
laugh, which looked like acquiescence. ‘“ And 
that lad Wilson, who is so to benefit by the plea- 
sure of reading to me and enjoying my sweet 
society—I suppose you think, Miss Trotter, that 
I am like the Countess of Pembroke, and that 
‘to love me is a liberal education!’ A pity the 
experiment has never been tried. But it would 
fail. With me everything has failed.” 

That mixture of bitterness and sadness, with a 
strange vein of sweetness running through it all 
—intense gratitude for the smallest kindness, 
and a thoughtfulness for others which I have 
never seen in any other man—no, I did not won- 
der at anybody’s loving Uncle Gordon. 

Miss Trotter went up to him as he stood at the 
window, and laid her hand on his arm. 

“T don’t think I ever asked anything of you 
in all my life, but I ask you now. Will you 
come back to Dover with Decie and me ?” 

There was evidently a struggle in his mind, as 
great as must have been in hers before she made 
the request, but both were conquered. 

Major Gordon took the gentle hand and pressed 
it warmly in both his own, saying, in a broken 
voice, “ Thank you; yes, I will go.” 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 





THE FIRE-FLIES IN THE 
WHEAT. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
H, never of a summer night 
Will life again be half as sweet 
As in that country of delight 
Where straying, staying, with happy feet, 
We watched the fire-flies in the wheat. 


Full dark and deep the starless night, 
Still throbbing with the summer heat; 
There was no ray of any light, 
But dancing, glancing, far and fleet, 
Only the fire-flies in the wheat. 


In that great country of delight, 
Where youth and love the borders mete, 
We paused and lingered for the sight, 
While sparkling, darkling, flashed the sheet 
Of splendid fire-flies in the wheat. 


That night the earth seemed but a height 
Whereon to rest our happy feet, 

Watching one moment that wide flight, 
Where lightening, brightening, mount and meet 
Those burning fire-flies in the wheat. 


What whispered words whose memory might 

Make an old heart with madness beat, 
Whose sense no rustic can recite, 

That chasing, racing, rhythmic beat 

Sings out with fire-flies in the wheat. 
Oh, never of such blest despite 

Dreamed I, whom fate was wont to cheat— 
And like a star your face, and white— 

While mingling, tingling, wild as sleet, 

Stormed all those fire-flies through the wheat. 
Though of that country of delight 

The farther bounds we shall not greet, 
Still, sweet of all, that summer night, 

That maddest, gladdest night most sweet, 

Watching the fire-flies in the wheat! 





HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES. 


O much information about everything is now 
so easily obtainable that there is little excuse 
for enduring many of the small domestic worries 
to which housekeepers and others are often sub- 
jected. Why, for instance, need any one be in- 
convenienced by damp cupboards, when we read 
that a bowl of quicklime placed therein will 
speedily absorb the moisture? Some of us are 
nervous about beds not being well aired, and yet 
we have only to fill a large stone bottle with 
boiling water and put it into the bed, pressing the 
bolster and pillows round it ina heap. By this 
simple contrivance, it is comforting to learn, no 
one need fear giving a friend a damp bed, even 
if this is done only once a fortnight. 

Flies are a familiar nuisance; but we are told 
of a remedy in laurel oil, which, better than glass 
fly-catchers and others, will not only rid us of 
these pests, but preserves looking-glasses and 
picture-frames when coated with it. Jane, the 
“help,” should derive satisfaction from the as- 
surance that beetles may be effectually got rid of 
by sprinkling once or twice on the floor a mixture 
of pure carbolic acid and water, one part to ten. 

It is not frequenters of restaurants only who 
wonder why the simple precaution of throwing 
red pepper pods or a few pieces of charcoal into 
the pan—said to prevent odors from boiling ham, 
cabbage, etc.—is not oftener observed. Cooks 
are further reminded that in roasting meat, salt 
should not be put upon the joint before it is put 
in the oven, as salt extracts the juice; and that 
lime-water will improve the condition of old po- 
tatoes in boiling. 

Eggs could be purchased with greater confi- 
dence if the German method of preserving them 
by means of silicate of soda was generally fol- 
lowed. A small quantity of the clear syrup so- 
lution is smeared over the surface of the shell. 
On drying, a thin, hard, glassy film remains, which 
serves as an admirable protection and substitute 
for wax, oil, gums, ete. 

Economy in housekeeping would be facilitated 
by the better observance of what are known in 
common parlance as “ wrinkles.” For example, 
why purchase inferior nutmegs, when their qual- 





ity can be tested by pricking them with a pin? 


If they are good, the oil will instantly spread 
around the puncture. It is worth recollecting 
that bar soap should be cut into square pieces 
and put in a dry place, as it lasts better after 
shrinking. If we wish to keep lemons fresh for 
some time, we have only to place them in a jar 
of water and change it every morning. In se- 
lecting flour, we are advised to look to the color. 
If it is white with a yellowish straw-color tint, 
we should buy it; but if it is white with a bluish 
cast or with black specks, we should refuse it. 

Broken china can be mended with a useful 
glutine made with a piece of old cheese mixed 
with lime; and the wooden palings of the garden 
may be preserved from the weather by coating 
them with a composition of boiled linseed-oil and 
pulverized charcoal, mixed to the consistence of 
paint. In this way wood can be made to last 
longer than iron in the ground. If we consult 
our health, we should plant the garden with 
odoriferous plants such as wall-flowers, mignon- 
ette and other old-fashioned flowers and herbs, 
which have a remarkable power of developing 
ozone and purifying the atmosphere from mias- 
matic poisons, 

Amateur joiners may derive comfort from the 
knowledge that nails and screws, if rubbed with 
a little soap, are easily driven into hard wood. 
The same household commodity, of a fine white 
quality, if rubbed over new linen, will enable it 
to be more easily embroidered, as it prevents the 
threads from cracking. 

A deal of breakage amongst glass and crockery 
can be prevented by the simple precaution of 
placing lamp chimneys, tumblers, and such arti- 
cles in a pot filled with cold water to which some 
common table salt has been added. Boil the wa- 
ter well, and then allow it to cool slowly. When 
the articles are taken out and washed, they will 
resist any sudden changes of temperature. 

Crape may be renovated by thoroughly brush- 
ing all dust from the material, sprinkling with 
alcohol, and rolling in newspaper, commencing 
with the paper and crape together, so that the 
paper may be between every portion of the ma- 
terial. Allow it to remain so until dry. 

A better plan for removing grease spots than 
by applying a hot iron is to rub in some spirit of 
wine with the hand until the grease is brought to 
powder, and there will be no trace of it. Every 
school-boy is not aware that ink spots can be re- 
moved from the leaves of books by using a solu- 
tion of oxalic acid in water; nor does every house- 
maid know that “ spots” are easily cleaned from 
varnished furniture by rubbing it with spirit of 
camphor. 

Marks on tables caused by leaving hot jugs or 
plates there will disappear under the soothing 
influence of lamp-oil well rubbed in with a soft 
cloth, finishing with a little spirit of wine or eau- 
de-Cologne rubbed dry with another cloth. When 
the white piano-forte keys become discolored, we 
should remove the front door, fall, and slip of 
wood just over them; then lift up each key sepa- 
rately from the front—do not take them out— 
and rub the keys with a white cloth slightly 
damped with cold water, and dry off with a cloth 
slightly warm. Should the keys be sticky, first 
damp the cloth with a little spirit of wine or gin. 
Soap or washing powder must not be used. It 
is worth while keeping a supply of ammonia in 
the household, in case we wish to remove finger- 
marks from paint, or require to cleanse brushes 
or greasy pans. A tea-spoonful in a basin of 
warm water will make hair-brushes beautifully 
white; but care must be taken not to let the 
backs of the brushes dip below the surface. 
Rinse them with clean warm water, and put in a 
sunny window to dry. 

Egg-shells crushed into small bits and shaken 
well in decanters three parts filled with cold wa- 
ter will not only clean them thoroughly, but make 
the glass look like new. By rubbing with a damp 
flannel dipped in the best whiting, the brown dis- 
colorations may be taken off cups in which cus- 
tards have been baked. Again, are all of us 
aware that emery powder will remove ordinary 
stains from white ivory knife handles, or that the 
lustre of morocco leather is restored by varnish- 
ing with white of egg ? 

Nothing, it is said, is better to clean silver 
with than alcohol and ammonia, finishing with 
a little whiting on a soft cloth. When putting 
away the silver tea or coffee pot which is not in 
use every day, lay a little stick across the top 
under the cover. This will allow fresh air to get 
in, and prevent the mustiness of the contents 
familiar to hotel and boarding-house sufferers. 








PUGET SOUND AND ITS 
VICINITY. 
See illustration on page 536. 


HE opening of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
has placed the great Northwest at our doors, 
and it is now less of an undertaking for the sum- 
mer tourist to run over to Puget Sound and spend 
a week or two than it was for our immediate an- 
cestors to travel from Boston to Washington. 
The journey that was only accomplished, by men 
still living, with incredible hardship, in many 
months, can now be performed, amid luxurious 
surroundings, in as many days. Still, we have 
been so long accustomed to regard this far-away 
country as a land of romance that it is hard to 
substitute the plain matter-of-fact news items 
that reach us every day from its remotest bor- 
ders for the tales of the explorers of only a gen- 
eration or so back, that became magnified on 
their slow way across the plains or around the 
Horn until they read like pages from the Arabian 
Nights. Instead of being thrilled by the dis- 
coveries of Captains Gray and Vancouver, or 
Lewis and Clarke, and listening with bated breath 
to stories of wild adventure on the waters and 
shores of the “mighty Mediterranean of the 
Northwest,” we calmly read of a political meetin 
at Seattle, reported in the Walla Walla Watch- 





man, Walla Walla, Walla Walla County, Wash- 
ington Territory, or a strike of railroad laborers 
at Tacoma, and fail to discover any connection 
between the two sets of scenery. The first is of 
vague unreality, and the other of familiar every- 
day fact, and yet they are the same, enchanted by 
distance or belittled by proximity. 

Although the opening of a railroad has so ma- 
terially changed the conditions of life in this new 
Northwest, its natural aspects are as grand, di- 
verse, and unchangeable as ever. The same lofty 
snow-clad peaks that were discovered and named 
by Vancouver a century ago tower in unap- 
proachable solitude before the eyes of the tour- 
ist of to-day. The broad waters that gladdened 
the eyes of the Greek navigator Juan de Fuca 
in 1592, and that still perpetuate his memory in 
their name, are unchanged since the day that he 
declared them to be a passage leading to the At- 
lantic. 

This venturesome sailor, by-the-way, bore the 
euphonious name of Caposiolus Valerianos de 
Fuca until he entered the service of Spain, when, 
his name proving too much for the Dons, they re- 
christened him Juan (John). 

Although he discovered the straits separating 
Vancouver Island from the mainland, and at 
present forming a portion of the boundary line 
between the United States and the British pos- 
sessions, he did not penetrate into the broad ex- 
panse of waters lying beyond. This was not 
done until two hundred years later, when Captain 
George Vancouver, commanding two ships sent 
out by the British government for the explora- 
tion of this coast, was charmed by the beauty of 
this land-locked arm of the sea and its surround- 
ing country. He honored his friends by giving 
their names to conspicuous landmarks right and 
left. The two most prominent mountain-peaks 
on the south he named Rainier, after Rear-Admi- 
ral Rainier, and St. Helens, after Lord St. Helens. 
To the body of water penetrating the continent 
to the greatest distance, two hundred miles from 
the mouth of the Strait of Fuca, he gave the name 
of Puget Sound, after Lieutenant Puget, who 
commanded the boat that first entered it, and to 
the long inlet connecting it with the Strait of 
Fuca, he gave the name of Admiralty Inlet. In 
our day the latter name is rapidly falling into 
disuse, and that of Lieutenant Puget is given to 
the whole of this magnificent tidal estuary and 
its innumerable ramifications, that in the ‘shape 
of bays, inlets, creeks, and sounds penetrate the 
surrounding forest-clad hills in every direction. 

In American hands Mount Rainier, 14,360 feet 
high, the grandest of American mountains outside 
of Alaska, has been given the Indian name “ Ta- 
coma,” and many of the rivers flowing into Pu- 
get Sound, which Vancouver attempted to civilize 
with English names, have resumed their aborigi- 
nal cognomens, and now figure on the maps as 
Skagit, Snohomish, Dwamish, Puyallup, Nisqually, 
Skokomish, Lummi, Nook-sack, Swin-a-mish, Stit- 
a-quamish, Skywamish, Snoqualmie, etc. These 
streams are bordered by the wealth of Washing- 
ton Territory, the most superb forests of spruce 
and fir in the world. This vast timber growth, 
densely covering thousands of square miles of 
territory, and attaining a height of from 250 to 
300 feet, is sought by all nations, who send their 
ships here to obtain its products. The great in- 
dustry thus arising has given birth to the number 
of flourishing towns and mill villages that every- 
where dot the eastern shore of Puget Sound. 
They are but the first ripples of the mighty wave 
of population that is soon to sweep over this 
country, and already each settlement regards it- 
self as the future metropolis of the Northwest in 
embryo, and watches with jealous eyes the prog- 
ress of every other. At present the hottest rival- 
rv is between Seattle, at the mouth of the Dwa- 
mish, and close to the great Bellingham Bay coal- 
fields, and Tacoma, at the mouth of the Puyallup, 
and the northern terminus of the Pacifie Division 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, which, crossing 
the Columbia at Kalama, extends from Portland, 
Oregon, up the valley of the Cowlitz, at the west- 
ern foot of the Cascade Range. Tacoma is a 
bustling town of many saw-mills and five thou- 
sand inhabitants, divided into new and old Taco- 
ma, overshadowed by the snow caps and glaciers 
of Mount Tacoma, aud having been nominated 
for the position by the officers of the Northern 
Pacific, it is confident of election to a high posi- 
tion of metropolitan dignity. Seattle, older than 
Tacoma, nearer the sea, and claiming a stronger 
backing of lumber, coal, and agricultural products, 
is calmly certain of its own selection for the same 
post of honor. Equally confident and equally 
well provided with unanswerable arguments are 
the independents, who claim that a yet unnamed 
candidate on the western shore of the Sound will 
win the race, and become the London of the New 
World. 

Most symmetrical in outline, beautiful in color- 
ing, and agreeable to the eye is Mount St. Helens 
as seen from the Columbia River. The exquisite 
foreground of the river itself, with dimpled sur- 
face, golden beaches, occasional gleaming sails, 
and darting canoes, is supplemented by a broad 
dark belt of forest, from out which the snow- 
draped mountain rises, clean cut as a pyramid of 
marble, against the northern sky. Mount St. 
Helens is nearly 10,000 feet high, and while Ta- 
coma is the king, it is the queen of the Cascade 
Range. It is the landmark for vessels entering 
the Columbia River, and is supposed to have been 
in a state of mild eruption in 1834, as in that year, 
for several days, showers of volcanic ashes settled 
upon the country immediately surrounding it. 

Amid the glaciers and unexplored ice-fields of 
Mount Tacoma may be witnessed all the grandest 
features of Alpine scenery, and at the same time 
all the dangers that lend spice to the adventures 
of the Alpine Club may be encountered. Offer- 
ing such advantages, the vicinity of Puget Sound 
is destined ere long to become as favorite a resort 
with the tourist as it is already for the lumber- 
man and the settler, 
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Fig. 1.—Girw’s Suape Har. 


color is placed against the crown, Fig. 2 has a Milan 
straw brim and a full crown of white brocaded gauze. A 
shirred facing of the gauze is inside the brim, A twisted 
band and bows of combined white and straw-colored ribbon 
form the trimming. 


Figured Foulard Dress.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tur model is a dress of cream-spotted India red foulard. 
The skirt is almost entirely covered by long drapery edged 
with cream lace frills, only the puff that borders the lower 
edge being visible. A short scarf of red satin surah crosses 
the right hip. A vest of similar satin is in the postilion 
basque, veiled by lace frills, and with a shirred scarf of the 
foulard extending along each side of it. 


Summer Toi- 


Girls’ Shade Hats.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tur hat Fig. 1 has a poke brim 
of coarse white straw, and a puffed 
crown of gay plaid surah mounted on 
a net foundation, The brim has a 
full facing of dark red surah, and a 
rosette of ottoman ribbon of the same 





lettes.—Figs. 


Tue young girl’s 
dress, Fig. 1, is of 
checked = zephyr 
wool, bordered 
with black velvet. 
The skirt is sur- 
rounded with four 
ruffles, and the up- 
permost of these 
is surmounted by 
a short scarf dra- 
pery festooned 
with knots of velvet 
ribbon, A blouse 
corsage, and a belt 
with a large sash 
bow attached on 
the back, complete 
the costume. 

In Fig. 2 the kilt 
skirt is of silver 
gray foulard, while 
the drapery and 
basque are of fou- 


lard with a simi- 
lar ground  spot- 
ted with red. The 


edges of the dra- 
pery and basque 
are sealloped, and 
ruffles of Valen- 
ciennes lace hang 
from beneath the 
scallops. 

Fig. 3 is of gray 
summer serge trim- 


med with wide 
black Hercules 
braid. The wide 


flounce or valance 
which covers the 
lower half of the 
skirt is banded by 
eight horizontal 
rows of the braid, 
while the full 
over-skirt drapery 
above is bordered 
with a single row. 
The short basque 
is crossed on the 
front by braid bars 
fastened down with 
a button, and over 
these is a jabot 
composed of point- 
ed ends of the 
braid. 


Sites 





AN EGYPTIAN 
BREAKFAST. 
We went to 
breakfast with the 
Princess Mansour, 
the Khedive’s sis- 
ter. The meal was 
of a most elaborate 
description, con- 
sisting of many 
courses, and par- 
taking more of the 
character of a din- 





Fig. 1. 


YEARS OLD. 


Dress ror Girt From 12 To 14 








Fig. 2.—Fiaurep anp PLAIN 





ner than of a breakfast, or rather 
déjeuner, The dining-room was lux- 
uriously furnished, In the centre was 
a large circular velvet carpet, embroid- 
eved with gold, on which stood an oc- 
tagonal table, covered with an em- 
broidered velvet cloth, on which the 
breakfast service, including napkins 
worked with gold thread, was arranged 





Foutarp Dress. 


Fig. 3.—Scmmer Serce 





ig. 2—Grrw’s Suave Har. 


in the European fashion, a vacant space being left in the 
middle for the silver plateaux containing the 
As affording some idea of the resources of Cairene 


snecessive 
courses, 


culinary art, it may perhaps be mentioned that we were 
offered, in the following order, soup, roast turkey, calves’ 
head stuffed with force-meat, pilau of rice and raisins, maca 


roni cheese, kabobs of mutton on skewers, asparagus d [‘huile, 
pancakes, cream rice tart, pastry and jam, milk of almonds in 
a bow], with pistachio nuts, eaten with tortoise-shell spoons, 
and cheese, followed by dk ssert, with ices and little cakes, 
and ending with coffee, which was served in another room 
On the table itself were several varieties of hors d’euvre, 
such as anchovies, olives, potted meats, a sort of bitter white 
sauce, and clotted cream. nd other wines were 
handed round 
The party consist 
ed of eight per 
sons, and the en 
tire meal 
served within forty 
minutes—remark 
ably quick work, 


considering 


Champagne 


was 


the 
length of the menu 
Each guest was 
provided with a 
beautifully em- 
broidered Turkish 
towel, and water 
was brought to us 
in large silver ba- 
sins after the meal 
to wash our hands 
in. During our vis- 
it we had a short 
conversation with 
the Princess’s hus- 
band, at his office 
in the city, by 
means of the tele- 
phone. 


THE GALLERY 
OF HORNS. 
Tus was one of 

many vast rooms 

fitted up to receive 

Charles II. and 

Catherine of Bra- 

gaunza, Portu- 

guese bride. It 
is described as 


having 


his 


“* massive 
beams of 
and corner 
from the 
heads of elks and 
ante lopes,” 


stags’ 
horns, 


pieces 





such 


like 


“ branching, 


unto the roots of 
trees, and of such 
rare extent from 
left to right, as is 


not obtainable in 
these days.” 
Hampton Court 
was then vorgeous 
ly furnished; the 
hangings of silver 
and gold, designed 
by Raphael, were 
“vicher with gold 
and broidery than 
can tell.” 
Tapestries, too, 
“ marvellous exhi- 
bitions ef needle 
craft,” and through 
blended 
and apt device giv 
ing forth with rare 
touch the “ storied 


words 


coloring 





delineations of 
Abraham and To- 
bit in a way not 


to be exceeded.” 
The royal couch, 
a most elaborate 
irrangement, was 
Dress TRIMMED t complete mass 


with Braw. f silver embroid- 
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ery on crimson velvet, and the cost of it was 
eight thousand pounds This was a gift from 
the States of Holland. From the Queen-mother 
there was received “a large mirror and toilette 
of beaten massive gold.” Catherine brought 
from her home in Portugal exquisite Indian 
cabinets, embroidered canopies and chairs, and 
“many brave and noble pictures.” Truly this 
was a royal display of elegance. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Constant Reaver,—For the care of your hands and 
complexion consult the volume called The Ugly Girl 
Papers, which will be sent you from this office on re- 
ceipt of $1. 

Eoonomi0aL Motiuer.—One of the low-priced green 
and white checked silks will make a nice skirt nearly 
covered with two deep flounces to wear with a basque 
and hip drapery of the green poplin. If the poplin 
suits best for a skirt, get some green foulard or else 
cashmere for an over-dress, 

A Supsoriser.—Make the black silk with two finely 
ee deep flounces and slight drapery, with a plain 

yasque trimmed on the bust, back, and sleeves with 
flat jet ornaments. Get striped satin and armure gren- 
adine for the polonaise you need, and make it with 
very slight drapery and French lacetrimming. A stout 
lady need not wear a dolman in the summer-time, and 
there are smal! scarf-mantles that would be more be- 
coming to her than anv dolman, 

lons.—Give your twncée an engraving, a favorite 
book, a Spanish leather card case or letter case, or a 
scarf pin or scarf ring, or make him an afghan for bis 
lounge, or trim a waste-paper basket for him, or give 
him an antique silver paper-knife, or else your photo- 
graph in a folding leather case or in a locket. 

Country Gret.—Hoop-skirts are not worn here by 
fashionable women, but large bustles are. Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 26, Vol. XVII. Bolsters 
are round, and are from twelve to fourteen inches in di- 
ameter. It is the fashion to put these on the bed in the 
daytime without pillows, and to use small pillows at 
night, but many people retain large pillows and shams 
above the bolster. Doyleys are very small squares of 
linen or damask that are placed under the finger-bowls 
in the plate holding them, and are usually embroidered. 
You should read Manners and Social Usages to find out 
abont all such matters, It will be sent you from this 
office on receipt of $1. 

E.cen §.—A bride mast not wear black stockings 
and slippers. If her dress is white, the shoes and stock- 
ings should be white. The “ something blue” may be 
blue corsets, or a skirt of palest blue flannel, or only 
the narrow blue ribbon run in the lace in the neck of 
her corset cover cr her chemise. It is only a super- 
stition, as you say, but most brides think of it and act 
upon it, 

Constant Reaper.—A girl of fourteen can brush her 
hair plainly away from the forehead behind her ears, 
and plait it in two long braids to hang down. 

C. A. J.—Have a belt of the material doubled over 
white crinoline lawn, and lay embroidery on this, mak- 
ing a seam along the middle with the scallops ou each 
edge. If you like you can add behind a large wide 
sash bow of the material, with two ends tucked across 
and two shorter drooping loops. Make your gingham 
with a basque that has lengthwise tucks in front and 
a Sqoare postilion back. Have a small Byron collar of 
embroidery, and pass a dark velvet ribbon under this 
collar to te in a large long-looped bow in front. The 
under-sleeves will not wash well. Have instead a turn- 
ed-back cuff and a frill of the embroidery. The collar 
and chemisette are more suitable for tailor-made wool 
dresses, You might have a Pompadour square of em- 
broidery and a veivet bow below, also a velvet belt with 
a bow and ends on the left side. 

Suusonisen.—Use fresh benzine to clean your pon- 
gee. Genuine India pongee will wash, but it is best to 
send such a dress to a professional scourer. 

Diamony».—Manners and Social Usages will give you 
full details concerning mourning customs, 

W. W.—The term “ agnostic” simply means “ with- 
out knowledge,” and defines the position of those who 
neither deny nor affirm regarding those things which, 
in their opinion, belong to what Herbert Spencer calls 
the “ unknowable.” 

Puorse MoC.—Show your mosaic to a good jeweller. 
We can not verify anything of the kind, 

PortLanp.—The series, “* Manners upon the Road,” 
was published over ten years ago in the Bazar, and the 
numbers are now out of print. It has never been is- 
sued in book form. 

veo Tracuer.—Two large square pillows with 
shames neatly ruffled, tucked, or embroidered, and a 
white Marseilles counterpane, will answer if you prefer 
a white bed, but if not, you might use a dark silk quilt 
ora silk down coverlet, or else an afghan, aud have 
merely a round bolster twelve or fourteen inches in di- 
ameter, made of bed-ticking, with a white cover. The 
colored bed spreads are not generally adopted, but are 
fashionable when made of very rich goods in the colors 
of the carpet or the furniture covering. A large fold- 
ing screen to conceal your bed would be suitable in 
your room. Your travelling dresses and the others 
mentioned are nice, and quite enough for the visit. 
Your shaw! is appropriate for travelling as it now is. 

Manir.—Use French chalk on your white silk, or else 
try chloroform. Consult Manners and Social Usages 
on all questions of etiquette. 

E. W.—Yoke waists are worn by ladies as well as 
young girls. It is the guimpe waist (which is a yoke 
aud sleeves of different color from the dress waist) that 
is limited to young girls. Use either dark cardinal or 
elxe bright poppy red velvet on your black dress, 

Perri.xxity.—Use golden brown velvet—not plush— 
op your white dress and for trimming your mushroom- 
colored hat. The dress should have a pleated skirt and 
panier drapery, with a postilion basque that has a point- 
ed velvet vest, standing collar, and narrow cuffs of the 
velvet. This hat will auswer with various dresses. 
Benzive that is very fresh, or else chloroform, will prob- 
ably take the spots out of your dress, 

uLa.—It is safer to buy good black silk, as satin has 
been used a long time. Get gray or golden brown 
cashmere for a bride’s travelling dress. Velvet trim- 
mings are used On many summer fabrics, not except- 
ing muslins. Make the cashmere very simply, with a 
kilt-pleated skirt, apron drapery, and either a velvet 
border or else many rows of braid on the skirt. Have 
the basque with a pointed or square plastron of velvet. 

Dororura.—Get some jotted lace or some passemen- 
terie for the basque and side panels of the black silk 
dresa. Have a deep pleated fan down the middle of 
ies eet front, panels on the side, and slight drapery 

ehind. 

Mamua.—Consult page 872 of Bazar No. %, Vol. 
X VIL, for a pretty model for your daughter’s cas! 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR OVERWORKED PROFESSIONAL MEN. 
De. Cuas. T. Mrronert, Canandaigua, N. Y., says: 

“1 think it a grand restorer of brain force or nervous 

energy.” —({ Adv.) 





THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES CONCEDE 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food to be the best-prepared food 
for infants and invalids. Ask druggists, or write Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 86 Hudson St., New York, 
for their pamphlet, * Notes regarding Use of Anglo- 
Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in next issue 
of this paper.)—[Adv.] 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perrik, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Expr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrir, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. } 





SUMMER TOURS. 


Tur Eastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Time-tables, 
Maps, Hotel-lists, and tours covering the White Moun- 
tains, Mount Desert, the State of Maine, the Maritime 
Provinces, and all the Shore, Mountain, and Lake re- 
sorts east of Boston, will be mailed free to any address 
on application to Luotvs Torrie, Gen, Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass.—[{Adv.]} 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Softens the hair when harsh and dry. 
Soothes the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre. 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 
Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth.—[Adv.] 





C. C. Suayne, wholesale manufacturer of Sealskin 
and all leading fashionable furs, is retailing during the 
summer at lowest cash wholesale prices. Garments 
manufactured to order. Repairing and altering done. 
Fur fashion book mailed free. No. 103 Prince St., N.Y. 
—{Adv.} 











ADVERTISHMEN'’LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
is Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mas, 
BENTLEY’S 


Perfection Perforating Machine 


For making Stamping Patterns. Send 8c. stamp for 
Circularto CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
1144 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE ACME LEVER 


Cuff Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cuffs, 


The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made. 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 




















basque. 

Jane L.—Both tan and stone colored gloves are now 
fashionable. Biack silk mitts are worn with any 
dress, 

Youne Housexeerer.—Get a pretty bine ingrain car- 
ge for your bedroom, and a set of light wood furniture. 

‘or the parlor have a body Brussels carpet of dark 
red small figures, with some chairs of different sizes 
and odd covering that you may pick up in different 
kinds of wood, mahogany or else cherry, either ebon- 
ized or reddened, and also painted wicker. Have one 
short sofa covered with plush, a small table and lamp. 
Ure the mahogany piece you now have as a cabinet for 
ornaments, porcelain, pictures, etc., and get some of 
the Eastern embroidered scarfs on liven or crash that 
are now sold at low prices for covers, 

Canuiz.—Your light muehroom-colored silk is styl- 
ish, and should be made with a basque and apron 
over-skirt, trimmed with écru batiste embroidery and 
some dark brown velvet. There should be a new skirt 
of darker brown silk pleated lengthwise, and a band of 
the mashroom-color laid near the foot. Get dark green 
cashmere for a basque and over-skirt to wear with your 
red and black plaid silk skirt. Make the black bunting 
like the flannel dress illustrated on e 420 of Bazar 
No. 27, Vol. XVII., and the cashmere the alpaca 
dress on the same page, 





FRECKLES and TAN, 


Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 
Blackheads, and Fleshworms. 


Ask your druggist for Perry's 
Comeponr and whet are Remedy, the 
infallible skin medicine. Send for 
circular. Brent Good & Co., 57 
Murray Street, New York. 


KENSINGTON PAINTING! 
Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instractions for $1.50, with beautiful painted 
sample 50c, extra. Perforated Patterns in latest styles 
for Embroidery and Painting. Circulars free. 
L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N.Y. 


THIS INK IS MANUF°D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 




















ng Iron with pure 
f quickly and completely 
Cures D: oa ndigestion, W ness, 
omen alaria,Chills and Fevers, 
Itis an unfailing remedy for Diseases of th 
Kidneys and liver. ‘ spines 
It is invaluable for Diseases peculiar to 
‘Women, and all who lead sedentary lives. 
It does not injure the teeth, cause headache,or 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines do. 
It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates 
the appetite, aids the assimilation of food, re- 
lieves Heartburn and Belching, and strength- 
ens the muscles and nerves. 
For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal. 
ae The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other 
Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., BALTIMORE, MD, 










FRESH BOOKS 


SUMMER READING 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


} & 
"T Say No,” 


Or, The Love Letter Answered. A Novel. By 
Wikre Cotiixs, Author of “The Woman in 
White,” “The Moonstone,” &. 16mo, Cloth, 
50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 


I. 
The Miz Maze. 


A Story. By Nine Authors. 16mo, Paper, 35 


cents. 
Ill. 
A Perilous Secret. 
A Novel. By Cuartes Reape. 12mo, Cloth 


(Uniform with Harper’s Household Edition of 
Charles Reade’s Works), 75 cents; Paper, 
40 cents. 


IV. 


Dissolving Views. 


A Novel. By Mrs. ANprew Lana. 
Cloth, 50 cents ; Paper, 35 cents. 


16mo, Half 


Vv. 
Good Stories, 
By Cuartes Reape. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 
VL 


Mothers in Council, 


16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


VIL. 


Piccadilly. 


A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. By 
Laurence OxtpHant, Author of “ Altiora Peto,” 
“Trene Macgillicuddy,” &. 16mo, Paper, 25 
cents. 


Vill. 


Manners and Social Usages, 


By Mrs. Joun Suerwoop, Author of “ A Trans- 
planted Rose.” 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


The Eutailed Hat 


Or, Patty Cannon’s Times. A Romance. 
GrorGe ALFRED TownsEND (“Gath”’). 
Cloth, $1.50. 


By 
16mo, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Ta Any of the above works sent by mail, postage pre- 


paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of 
the price. 


SOFTENS AND PRE. 
SERVES LEATHER 








pronounce it the dest, 
DONT GET CRAZY 

uilts started until you see the new book of “Crazy 
Stitches, in Six 10-inch Blocks, with Instructions.” 
Price 2c. Mailed by 

BENTLEY, 1144 Broadway, N. Y. 

“THE FOUR SEASONS.” 

New set of Imported Cards by mail on receipt of 

three %c. stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N.Y. 











THE GATES OF PEARL. 





SMILES ARE BECOMING 
only when the lips display pretty teeth. The shelis 
of the ocean yield no ri that can exceed in beauty 
teeth whitened and cleansed with that incomparable 
Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves the teeth 
from youth to old age. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 





“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 


NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, 

Scald Head, Eczemas, and every form of Itching, 
Scaly, Pimpiy, Scrofulous, and Inherited Diseases of 
the Blood, skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured 
by the Curroura Remrnirs. Absolutely pure and safe. 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 50 cts.; Cuticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and only Medicinal Baby 
Soap, 25 cts.; and Caticura Resolvent, the New Blood 
Purifier, $1, are sold by druggists. Potter Drug and 
Chemical Co., Boston. 

4a” Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 

for Constipation, 

loss of appetite, bile, head- 

ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 

ral congestion, &. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
27, rne Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usnal purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never — irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 
for Embroidery, 
New Outat, Full 
instructions for 
G stamping on Felt, 
Satin, Plush, &c 580 
it will not ru 
LL I A AN He 
EY ee : 
“ Ribbon Embroidery, Bogue, Sprigs, Fige 






Sole Proprietor, 
85 Patterns for Kensington, Arrasene and 





Ral ures for Crazy Quilts, Vines, Outlines 
/ &c. Box powder, distributor catalogue al d 
4) Our New Sample Book, showing nearly 


600 ofour choicest designs and 6O Alpha- 
bets, including The owl he Greena. 
way and the Spider's eb Alphabets, 
rice, 81.00, Sample Book and instruc. 
tions30e. Our No, 2 Outfit, price, 83.00, 
contains all above and 20 Extra Patterns 
of roses, daisies, golden rod. figures, outlines, 
&c.. worth singly $5.00, With this outfit you can start 
business and make enouch in one month to buy our $20 outfit. 
Ty. E PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hagper’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
can secure per. 
Lady Agents nent emporment 
and good salary selling Queen City 
Skirt and Stocking Supporters, ete. 


Sample outfit Free. Address Queen 
City Suspender Co., Cincinnati, 0. 














NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 
PARIS SHOPPING, ‘ 
Fancy work of every description. Mrs. A: LOFTUS, 
5 Passage Saulnier. Circular and reference. 


SHO 


mission cha b 





Or Every Desontrtion 
promptly done. NoCom- 
For circular, &c., 


reas 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 
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DRY GOODS #2™ NzW xox 
Mail Orders LOWEST PRICES 


Promptly and 
carefully filled 
Silks and Dress Goods a specialty. Llustrated Cata- 
logue sent free. 
Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


MILLINERY GOODS 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Hirt.’s Minsiners’ Gazerre. Send to 
them fora Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 

¢®™” Careful attention given to filling orders and to 
selecting stocks for beginners. 





| Of 23d 
| Street, 
| NEW YORK. 


BALL’S 






CORSETS, 


iN CORSET made that can be returned by 
its purchaser after three weeks wear, if not foun 
REECTLY SATISFA TOR 
in every respect, and its price refunded by seiler. Made 
in a variety of styles and prices. Sold. by first-class 
dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imitations, 
Yone muine unless it has Ball’s name on the box. 
CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 
FOY, HARMON & CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


N 14 ] BOOKS AND 

F ANC Y W OR PATTERNS. 
NGALL'S Manual of Fancy Work, New Edition, a 
Book of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needlework, Kensington Embroidery, etc., Price 36c. 


Book: for Ceazy Paronwork, - - - 15¢, 
Book of Worstep Cross-Stitch Patterns, - He. 
Macrame Lace and Riox-Rack Book, - 15¢. 
New Book of Daunrp-Laor Patterns, . 25c. 
Book of Croourr and Kwrrren-Lace Patterns, 30c. 
5 Cororep Cross-Stitch Patterns, - - - 20c. 
8 Tipy Parreens, - - - - - - 20, 
6 Pow.nt-Russe Patrrerns, - - - - 10¢. 
Retuil Price of ali these Books and Patterns, $1.96 

QPECIAL OFFER :—All of these Books and Pat- 


terns for $1.00 and three 2c. stamps. 
Free. 


Circulars 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynyx, Mass. 


SOMY KA» 


The very best patent Toilet-Compound in existence. 
Removes all blemishes and purifies the complexion. 
Somyka, the patent Medical-Toilet Compound, is a 
sure cure, and unsurpassed for beautifying the teeth, 
offensive breath, tender gums, hoarse or sore throat, 
and other afflictions. 25c. and 50c. per large bottle. For 
sale by all Druggists, Dry and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Send tor Pamphiet. General Depot, 

A. SIMONSON, No. 34 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. 
By F. W. Rowinson. 





A Fair Maid. 20 cents. 
Lancelot Ward, M.P. By Grorex Tempce. 20 cents, 
Venus'’s Doves, By Ina Asuworru Tayior. 20 cts. 


Lucia, Hugh, and Another. By Mrs. J. H. Neepve.t. 
20 cents. 


“I Say No;” or, The Love Letter Answered 


By 
Wivxig Consins. 20 cents. 


A Perilous Secret. By Cuances Reape. 20 cents. 
My Ducats and My Daughter. 20 cents. 

Godfrey Helstone. By Guonarana M. Craik. 20 cts, 
A Fair Country Maid. By E. Fairrax Byrene. 20 cts. 
In the West Couutrie. By May CromMELin. 20 cents. 


John Holdsworth, Chief Mate. By W. CLark Russett, 
20 cents. ane 

The Way of the World. 
20 cents. 


By D. Curistiz Murray. 


02] Hanrver & Buorucns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

62 Haurer’s Cararouus mailed free on recerpt of 


Ten Cents in stamps. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


Patchwork is NOT alike. 
Our packages for 50c. contain Plush 
and Satin only (no dress goods) with 
embroidered piece and sheets of 
fancy stitches. Pkges. of Embroid- 
| ery Silk, full skeins (no scraps), 


CRAZY with beads, spangles, &c., 25 and 
50 cents. Send for Catalogue. 


Bentley’s Art Needlework, 1144 Broadway, N.Y. 








HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West lath Street, New York. 
-_— = , Designing, Perforated Patterns, and al] mate- 


Needlework, Send 8c. for latest Catalogue. 








El 


“855, 
LEWIS'S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 


eS 


and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 


WONDER 


VETEE 





FULD 


Y Adtee... 


If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 


faulty, LEWIS'S will give a new dr7ss for nothing at all and pay the full cost for oy and trim- 


ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful 


olors now 


worn, is 85 cts.a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
n 


The Public, although they do 


the manufacturer’s price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 


t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 


LEWIS’S have opened 


a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 


at 8& cts. a yard. 


LEWIS’S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 


They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., New York, 


praise their Velveteens more 
Card. 


is & 


than they deserve. WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- 
Wuen Writina, PLease MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


Co.,6 West 14th St., N. Y. 





LEW 
TOILET POWDER. 


Ve 
Lo “ae matt able 
Jp mpaip ’ 


eveeues adherent. 
RICE POWDER 

PREPARED 

WITH BISMUTH 


by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 
9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 
In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the 
following: “The French are proverbial for the 
elegance and style in which they dress their 
hair, and we have nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the THompson 
Wave, that approaches the quiet elegance of 
the French fashions.” —Leslie’s Fashion Bazar. 


FOR 


ELEGANT 


DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 

ld Gey The Prees, Foreign Correspondence of 
Fashion Journals. and all Jadies who have 
ever used Mrs. ompson’s Wave, unite in 
commending it as the most becoming, dresay 

N and elegant of any article of hair worn, and im- 

? 7 parting a youthful appearance to every face. 


Send for Catalogue to Mrs. C. THOMPSON 
dy . . 
i) vy No, 32 East 14th Street, New York. : 


“NOTICE 10 ADVERTISERS. 


Electrotypes and cuts used in the advertising 
of Harper’s Wrekty, Bazar, YounG 
Prorik, and Magazine, prior to this date, and 
no longer in use, will be destroyed unless claimed 
and removed before September Ist, 1884. 

As the number of electrotypes and cuts on 
hand is very large, owners are requested to send 












columns 


proofs of such as they wish returned, or to 


describe them in such a manner as to aid their | 


identification. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Squark, New York. 
June 1, 1884. 





Faded or soiled CRAPE refitjished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness or sea-air. 
Shriver’s Patent Pro- 
cess. You can send 
by mail. 


&COMP’Y, 


your crape 
SHRIVE 
44 E.14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 





Brooklyn: 294 Fulton St. Boston: 33 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


ORDERS 





NO COMMISSION CHARGED, 
Samples upon application. 
For circular, address 

BY JENNINGS & CO., 
Late Lord & Taylor; 
Stern Bros., 


MAIL 261 west 234'st., nv. ¥. 
PASTILLES DE FLORENCE. 


Thousands of Ladies testify to the wonderful COOL- 
ING and BEAUTIFYING effect of Madame 
LEWENBERG’S PASTILLES (white and tinted), 
used as Powder, Cream, or Soup. Sold by Druggists. 







SY 


4 h name, 10c, 6 pks, & th is 
genuine rolled gold seal ring, 50c. Agt’s complete album 25c. 100im- 
norted embossed scrap pictures, 20ets. Alling Bros., Northfer? “t 





NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
MUSI1C. Vocal and Instrumental and Tuning. 
ART. Drawing, Painting, Modeling and Portraiture. 
ORATORY. Lite: and La 8. 

OM_E. Elegant accommodations for 500 lady students 

ALL TERM begins Sept. llth. Beautifully lid 
Calendar free. Address E. TOURJEE, Director. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 
All materials and trimmings at lowest prices. Also 
stamping patterns. Send for price-list. 
GRAHAM & CO., 26 West 14th Street, N. ¥. 


DENTIFRICE LOTION 


AND 


POWDER. 


se 
G % 
% ” Hygienical 
a4 ee Preparations 
ee for 


the Teeth and the Mouth 
8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 





New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Strect. 


THE MOSCHCOWITZ 


Movet Wasst Linine. 


SECURES A PERFECT FIT. 











A GREAT WANT MET. 

This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lining 
with a pattern of a Lady’s waist and sleeves printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to cut and one 
where to sew, thus avoiding the éxpense and Ose of a 
| paper pattern, and transforming the most perplexing 
part of dressmaking into the simplest. Ask your dry- 
goods dealer for the above linings, and if he has not 
got them, take your measure around the bust under 
the arm, two inches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to 

M. KAERMPFER, 299 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 

Sizes from 27 to 34 cost 3%e. 
“ < 35 * 40 * 4656. 
41 ** 44 * 48¢e., in all colors. 
Send extra 8c. to pay postage for each. 


“ 


in this world. 
| sure. 


Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
At once address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





| 
| New York, Evmira. 

‘LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE.—Thor- 
| &-4 oughly furnished for giving a superior education 
| in College, Eelectic, and Classical Preparatory Courses 
| of Study, also in Music and Art. Heated by steam and 
| furnished with elevator. Charges moderate. Send for 


| Catalogue. REV. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres 

| 

| THE WATC Guide for the public. Explains 
sorts, care, cost, cleaning, repairing, etc. 
Price 10 cents. Address PUBLIC WATCH CO., 


Dealers, Jobbers, and Publishers, Waltham, Mass. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE,.......c.ceeeeceeceees $4 00 
HARPER'S WERKLY...........-. ecceccescess 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR.........+ Sd ecccccccecoccce 4 00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers) 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





The Volumes of the Werkry and Bazan begin with 


Youne Prorie with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 


each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrer’s Youne Peor.« sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fuil list of 
Harper's Franklin Souare Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Hazrer & Buoruxns. 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 





aa” HARPER’S CATALOGUE. of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
| Cents in Postage Stamps. 





KIDNAPPING IN MARYLAND, 


THE ENTAILED HAT: 


OR, 


PATTY CANNON’S TIMES. 
A Romance. 


By GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND (“Gath”). 


Pages x., 566. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE AUTHOR. 
From Colonel Joun Hay, President Lincoln's Secretary. 

I have just read “ The Entailed Hat,” and hasten 
to express my thanks for the pleasure it has given 
me, It has every sort of iuterest a remote, un- 
known, and most picturesque setting ; a great vari- 
ety of attractive characters; a swift and exciting 
movement; a satisfactory moral purpose. — If it has 
a fault it is in the excess of its merits, the abundance 
of everything, the poetry, the history, and the sce 
nery. I have waited for it with mut h eagerness, and 
it has far exceeded my expectations, 


From ex-Postmaster-General Joun A. J. Cresweut. 


I have read “ The Entailed Hat” through carefully. 
It is, beyond all question, the best of Gath's works, 
both as to conception and execution, and tried on its 





intrinsic worth will be adjudged worthy to be pre- 
served and read for many years to come. While to 
an Eastern Shore man it will have a special interest, 





becanse of the charm of genuine romance with which 
it invests the lower peninsula, it will none the 
challenge and hold the attention of the reading pub- 
lic by a succession of passages of extraordinary mer 
it, all aglow with the fire of true venius, and equal to 
the most highly prized efforts of the modern masters, 
The description of Hard-scrabble (page 
derfully suggestive. As I read it, I took in the whole 
scene, and actually felt that traditional yearning for 
solitude that a sight of the funereal cypress always 
brings upon me. Then Meshach Milburn’s night of 
sad reminiscences in the old family hut is portrayed 
with a fidelity and tenderness that make the lines al 
most liquid upon the page. The boy's ride, followed 
by the death of the mother, touched me profoundly. 
After the first reading, I turned back and repeated it 


less 





16) is won- 


aloud, and when I conclude, the tears were rolling 
down my cheeks, and my whole soul went out in uni- 
sop With the exquisite tone which the writer had 
drawn from the sympathetic chord in my heart. 
Vesta’s realization of her father’s condition, the de- 


scription of the library, the mocking-bird’s song, the 
council of the pines on the deserted camp-ground, are 
all true and faithful pictures, admirably drawn and 
colored. The chapter headed “ Twiford’s Island” is 
one of marvellous power. I think the title is too 
narrow, and suggests nothing of the larger scope and 
purpose of the book. The author has the fructifying, 
teeming mind kept in continuous activity by the in- 
spiration of genius; a vivid and exhaustless imagi- 
nation, coupled with a rare command of the most apt 
and telling language. I am confident that he will 
live to wear the laurel which the world gladly cou 
cedes tu a great writer. 
From General E. M. MoCoox. 

“The Entailed Hat” will take as high a rank in 
literary romance as anything belonging to the mod- 
ern school, and I predict for it many editions on boih 
sides of the Atlantic. ¢ 
From Turron C. Crawrorn, a Leading Correspondent 

at Washington, 

The story never drags. It is out of the beaten paths, 
The characters are sharp, well-defined, and are alive. 
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The local color of the book is laid in with the broad 
touch of an artist. He is a much keener student of 
nature than I would have thought. Above all, it is a 
truly American book. t is so vigorously and hon- 
estly written as to make such books as the milk-and- 
water —— seem weaker than before. Throuvhout 
“The Entailed Hat” there breathes such a spirit of 
gevuine kindness and true manliness, and such a 
knowledge of human nature, that I cannot flud words 
to properly express my admiration. 


From Crossy 8, Noyes, Editor of the ** Washington 
Evening Star.” 7 

It is the strongest and best sustained of all Mr. 
Townsend's works. The local color, 
graphic narration of striking historical and neighbor- 
hood events, like that of Patty Cannon, all help to 
give a Scott-like verisimilitude to the 
he ever found time to put such conscientious work 
into this story, and at the same time keep up his vol- 
ume of newspaper work, is a matter of wonder, 
would be if [had not long ago got past being surprised 
at any feats of his pen and bre.n, backed up by a 
physique that seems to know no such thing as fatigue. 





or 


From Joun A. Cooxrent, of “* The New York World.” 

I had been shut up in a sick-room for some time, 
and want to acknowledge my indebtedness to the au- 
thor for having relieved the tedium of a portion of my 
imprisonment. I have just finished “The Entuailed 
Hat.” I want to congratulate Mr. Townsend on hav- 
ing written the best story that has been contributed 
to American literature since Hawthorue’s day. It is 
dramatically constructed, the interest is unflagging, 

| the sentiment is good, and the characters are drawn 
with rare spirit. That heshould have found opportani- 
ty to prepare such a thoughtful work in the midst of all 
his Jabors is really a marvel. If he had no other claim 

| to literary distinction, he could afford to rest all upon 





‘The Entailed Hat.” Apart from its literary merit, 
I like the story, because it is thorong American, 
| because it is certain to lift our social tone, and because 





it is a picturesque history of an evil era, which un- 

fortunately yet lies close to our broader and better 
| civilization.* * * A history which needs to be re- 
| counted occasionally for the strengthening of new 
generations, 





From E. P. Ror, the Distinguished Author. 

I do not easily get wrought up over a fictitious nar 
rative, but the other day, when at Harper’s, I bought 
*“The Entailed Hat,” and began it in the cars. After 
| reaching home I took it up again, and have now to 
| charge the author with a night’s sleep. I regard it as 
| an exceedingly powerful story. I congratulate him 
on the successful carrying out of a large purpose, 
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RIVER BATHING. 


SMITH IS SHOWING OFF AS USUAL BEFORE THE LADIES ON THE SHORE. 
LADY SPECTATOR. “WHat I LIKE ABOUT MR. SMITH's a 
SWIMMING IS THAT EVERY MOVEMENT IS SO GRACEFUL AND 


EASY; THEN HE NEVER MAKES THOSE HORRIBLE FACES ONE “OH DEAR, WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH MR. SMITH?” 
SEES WITH THE GENERALITY OF SWIMMERS,” 


THE LITTLE VILLAIN THAT SPOILED THE SHOW. 
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WITHIN ONE OF IT. THE FESTIVE WATER-MELON. 


BOWLER (desperately). “*‘ HANG IT! ALL BUT THE END PIN DOWN! QUICK, NOW—A HEAVY GENERAL CHORUS OF PICNICKERS. “ Yum, yuM, YUM, YUM.” 


BALL WHILE THE THING IS TOTTERING. HERE SHE GOES!’ 
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“WHAT BLAMED FOOLS TENS IS!" 





